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A“Mloovie’ Idea Makes Good 


eee-- in Window Display ! 


The movie “close-up” as an _ attention-getting 
device has more than made good in this strik- 
ing Vapex display. « « m « Both in prelimin- 
ary tests and in actual use, these several times 


life-size heads proved both powerful “pullers” 


Ly 


Instant Relief 
VAPEX A fromHeadColds § 


for Head Colds = ‘ 
INHAI AD | 


IVAPEX§ 


and window message to the same 
destroy the germs 


and unusually popular with the 
trade. 2 m a « The whole dis- 
play is simple, direct —instantly 
understandable in its message 


of “relief” even from across 


the street. Let us reduce your 
strong and simple essentials. | ~ 


An effective substitute 
for the “pile of packages’? 


5 wal (‘,, ai 
: jlend ( olds 
he feared 
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Specializing 


EINSON-FREEM AN CO.. INC. in. windOowand 


: store display 
Lithographers a dv e rfi sin g 


OFFICES AND COMPLETE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
511-519 East 72nd Street - New York City 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 


{> 
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The News of Our Needs 


x kk * 


When the reading habits of people are analyzed it is found 
that some read for diversion and others for information. 


It is because The Literary Digest is engaged in collecting 
and disseminating news that it has such a hold upon the 
large group of alert people—the moving minds in every 
community. They may subscribe for other publications, 
but they must read The Digest. 


And to these seekers of information, what is new in auto- 
mobiles is just as absorbing as what is new in the move- 
ment for world peace. 


How a particular equipment lowers the operating over- 
head of business is as arresting in its interest as how Russia 
is working out her economic problem. 


What in a certain dentifrice prevents decay; why a cer- 
tain plumbing increases the comfort of the house; why 
this or that food contains that essential Vitamin B—all 
this is intensely interesting information, closely touching 
one’s personal life. 


In the pages of The Literary Digest—by virtue of its ap- 
peal—these advertising messages crystallize as news. They 
are welcomed by a news-hungry people who THINK— 
because it is inherent with them; who DECIDE—because 
decision is part of their temperament; who RESPOND— 
because they have the means to translate desire into ac- 
tion; who INFLUENCE OTHERS—because they are the 
leading minds whose opinions are sought by the multitudes. 


Here is a distinctly different type of 1,400,000 readers. 


The Jiterary Digest 


Advertising Offices NEW YORK - BOSTON - DETROIT - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


a 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a4 year, in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XVIII. No. 3. 
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Se eerie 


MOORE’S !°°" SYSTEMS 


Keep your records 


easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
long in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders. They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Bindersfulfilled thatrequire- 
‘ment and are now standard equipment. 


You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
a forms, come 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your ree 
cord-keeping problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
"ys 


John C. Moore Corporation 
5236 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
« book illustrated. : 


Name 


Address 


n 
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BY WALTER MANN 


No Postage Stamp Necessary 


The convenience of these new business 
reply envelopes and postcards, by which 
the mailer pays three cents for each re- 
sponse (see Section 3841, Postal Laws 
and Regulations) has been proven in many 
ways in the past few months. They con- 
stitute an outstanding illustration of the 
intelligent way in which the government 
is cooperating with business to curtail un- 
necessary distribution costs. 

All that has to be done to gain this 
valuable franchise is to get a permit from 
the local post office (which, in this case, 
is as simple a process as falling off a log). 
The mailer must, of course, determine the 
last date on which he will redeem these 
return reply envelopes, under the caption, 
“no postage stamp necessary if mailed be- 
fore —————, 1930,” which appears on 
every mailing of this nature. But with 
these two simple moves he has made it 
possible for anyone who is interested to 
reply by mail to any sort of a request with 
a minimum of effort and cost. 

Mail-order houses have naturally taken 
to the idea from its inception. Since the 
percentage of direct-mail response is usual- 
ly far less than 66 2-3 per cent, the chance 
for saving waste postage by paying three 
cents each for actual responses rather than 
two cents for unmailed return postcards, or 
stamped envelopes, is obvious. 

Sales managers who want responses or 
even wholesale or retail orders from out- 
of-the-way locations have been able to cover 
such locations regularly and much more 
inexpensively than by salesmen, through 
this new post office ruling—by enclosing 
a return card that is sometimes an order 
blank in itself and at other. times a 
request for the salesman to call. On sea- 
sonal merchandise, with a limited staff, it 
would be entirely possible to use such a 
return envelope as a means of stimulat- 
ing both early and late season buying— 
especially when salesmen will be able to 
make only one call on a customer in the 
season. 

Publishers have found it to be the sim- 
plest and, in many cases, the least costly 
method of circulation stimulation, as well 
as for classified ad responses where the 
expense of reaching potential advertisers 
by personal call or by phone is too great. 

Last, and far from least, the sender-out 
of mail questionnaires finally comes into 
his own. Since in many cases a 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent return is regarded as worth 
while, the chance for saving is obvious. For 
there are few questionnaires sent out by 
mail nowadays without a postage stamp and 
a return envelope enclosed. Even if 
courtesy did not demand it, efficiency would 
make such a move almost mandatory. 

Interesting, therefore, is the latest 
capitalization of this return principle by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, who 
used a new patented letter folder (Wes- 
sel’s Env-o-blank (the Wessel Company, 
Chicago, Illinois), similar to the old-fash- 
ioned envelopeless note paper, as a ques- 
tionnaire to all classes of printers and 


publishers who were potential customers 
for (or actual users of) linotype machines, 
Mergenthaler wanted to know which ad- 
vertising trade papers were read regularly 
by daily and weekly newspapers, by com- 
mercial and publication printers, and by 
trade compositors, in five classes of gross 
annual business. If more than one medium 
was read, they wanted to know the order 
in which they were rated; they wanted to 
know which were read by superintendents 
and which by composing-room foremen, 
by pressroom foremen, and by other ex- 
ecutives; and they compressed their request 
for this data into a 7-inch by 10-inch 
blank with the penultimate of simplicity 
and skill. The response is said to have 
been extraordinary. 

Anyone who is interested in (a) finding 
out about the method of procedure for get- 
ting one of these post office permits, or 
(b) securing a sample of the Env-o-blank, 
may do so (a) through the local postmas- 
ter, (b) through the Wessel Company, or 
(c) in either case through this column. 


Purple and White Fleet! 


Particularly interesting to buyers of ad- 
vertising is the spontaneous lineage reaction 
which is said to have come to The Elks 
Magazine as a result of their forthcoming 
publicity stunt in conjunction with the Elks 
National Convention at Los Angeles, July 
8 to 11. 

On the tenth of May four Studebaker 
cars painted purple and white, and known 
as The Elks Magazine purple and white 
fleet, will leave New York, headed for 
Los Angeles, over four main transconti- 
nental routes. They will stop at every 
city and town where there is an Elk Lodge. 
First they will boom the convention— 
next they will inspire added dealer co- 
operation with the advertisers in The Elks 
Magazine (a basic part of this publication's 
advertising story)—and they will carry a 
supercargo of merchandising and advertis- 
ing men from The Elks Magazine adver- 
tisers who will promote the interests of 
their respective firms en route. Research 
and promotion work will be done for sev- 
eral of the magazine’s advertisers in the 
various cities through which the cars are 
going. 

Always on the qui vive for any new 
publicity or advertising stunt, Studebaker 
was quick to see the value in this motor 
trip. Not only will Studebaker stand aces 
with Elks ‘all over the United States, by 
virtue of this cooperation—they will also 
get local publicity in nearly 400 cities 
en route in the bargain. . 

The interest in this purple and white 
fleet is comparable with that of the recent 
Goodrich fleet, which is traveling cross- 
country and keeping detailed records of 
the tire wear. No sooner had the trip 
been announced in the April issue of The 
Elks Magazine than wires began to pout 
in from Elks Lodges all over the country 
urging that their particular cities and towns 
be included on one of the four routes. 


(Continued on page 165) 
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‘°Tis a Market Worth Winning Completely!” 


A Chain of Graphic and Significant Facts About 


The Prosperous Spokane Country Market 


SPOKANE COUNTRY--$400,000,000 NEW WEALTH ANNUALL f | 
MAP SHOWS PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES 


--Where Go-Getters are Pushing Sales Efforts and Reaping Rich Rewards 


\ <2 


SS: 


and Towns (66 Over 1,000 
Population); 101,735 Urban SG 


Families; Circulation 93,000; 7 
86% UNduplicated! 7 


FAMILIES READ 
REVIEW AND 


FAMILIES READ 
CHRONICLE AND 
NOT REVIEW 


Above Chart Shows Results [Mg 
Exhaustive Survey on Dupli- 
cation Covering 31,387 Sub- f. 
scribers; Proven 93,000 Cir- 
culation 86% UNduplicated! 


SOME INTERESTING 
COMPARISONS: 


255) 


Checks cashed in Spokane yearly by residents 
of Spokane Country, Outside of City, over 
$130,000,000. Estimated Additonal Cash Pur- 
chases $30,000,000. Total $160,000,000 


$165,000,000 


Approximate Amount Spent by 


Spokane Country Consumers in, 
Towns of Field (Outside of Spokane) 


Spokane Country—522 Cities pry 
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HEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


(4 Spokane’ Country — 113,859 
Passenger Automobiles — 
12,000 Miles Good Motor 
Roads; Percentage of Autos 
to Families Leads 40 States 


| Spokane Country — 109,260 
Telephones; AggregateNum- 
ber of Telephones Spokane 
Country Leads 16 States 


Where Spokane Country Consumers Spent $400,000,000 During 1928 


The charts at the left show the approxi- 
mate distribution of the $400,000,000 spent 
annually by the Spokane Country consu- 
mers—significant because it matters not sO 
much whether your products have distri- 
bution in the big department stores, high 
class specialty shops, food stores or other 
outlets in Spokane City alone, or distribu- 
tion in the city and up-to-date stores locat- 
ed in the 522 cities and towns of the field. 


With 12,000 miles of good motor roads, 
excellent train and motor bus service, and 
over 100,000 passenger automobiles, when 
the 110,000 prosperous families living in 
the outside field do not find your products 
there, they buy them, if ‘‘told about them,” 
during their frequent visits to Spokane. 


Therefore, for the sake of your sales and 


to obtain your full share of 1929 big busi- 
ness, look at the Spokane Country as an 
unusual and exceptional market with 101,- 
735 families in the cities and towns (45,000 
rural homes), per family wealth $3104 
above the nation’s average—a field where 
percentage of motor registrations to fami- 
lies leads 40 states, electrically wired homes 
beats 45 states, aggregate number of tele- 
phones beats 16 states—a field producing 
over $400,000,000 new wealth annually. 


A market that you may cover com- 
pletely only through the 93,000 (86% U N- 
duplicated) combined circulation of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and CHRONI- 
CLE: And now the associated rate makes 
this excellent newspaper coverage possible 
at a saving of $23.80 to $71.40 per page, 
compared with former separate gross rates. 


Send for booklet, “Market Facts About the Spokane Country and Pacific Northwest” 
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Ce yi 
with AMagination 


In studying a client’s market, imagination is 
as essential as it is in evolving purple-painted 
headlines. 

Dull questionnaires, yawning with dull ques- 
tions, tend to evoke dull, dead facts. 

The progressive agency has, it is true, no use 
for imaginary facts. Such “facts,” for instance, 
as the fake testimonial which deceives only the 
most gullible of readers. 

But it has just as little use for even sound facts 
unless they have been collected, analyzed, and 
studied by those who team imagination with 


hard sense. 
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Qualitative Analysis 
of Media 


DIVISION OF 
Sales Management, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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An unbiased Survey of the 
text contents of all standard 
size daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the 100 most im- 
portant markets of the United 
States. 
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These most-valuable-booklets-of-the-week will be sent 
free to executive readers who make a separate request 


for each one on their business letterheads. 


Booklets will 


be mailed by the companies which publish them. 
Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


The Blotter-Meter. A chart prepared 
by Standard showing how to get the 
best results from advertising blotters, 
with samples of six grades. The meter 
shows weights, colors, halftones 
screens recommended, absorptive quali- 
ties and printing suitabilities. Of 
especial value to those who see the 
waste of half empty envelopes. 


Silvertone Envelope Analysis Chart. 
Qualities to consider in buying enve- 
lopes, and how to obtain them. An 
analysis of twelve major uses for enve- 
lopes, such for example, as salesmen’s 
mail which should have, ‘Attention 
value—printed borders or corners, dis- 
tinctive color, easily identified from a 
distance; Security—bulkimailer flap, 
heavy stock; Capacity — oversize.” 
Envelopes are far more important 
than many people think. Go through 
the morning's mail and see the condi- 
tion of other people’s mail. 


Direct Mail Packet No. 6. Another 
collection from American, this one ex- 
pressing Strength through paper, illus- 
trations, type. Other collections in this 
series have been very popular with 
readers and this one should be, too. 
Advertisers will get many creative 
ideas from the nine pieces of sug- 
gested direct mail matter. 


Futura. Specimen sheets of a new and 
very beautiful new type face of Gothic 
character in that it is sans serif, but 
individual in its conception; printing 
from type has nothing to do with 
handwriting, but is an impression from 
metal letters—symbols that form them- 
selves into word images. The eye 
grasps groups of these word images 
and does not follow the continuity of 
a type design. Hence this new type 
which does not imitate the classic hand 
of the medieval scribe but assumes an 
abstract form more in keeping with 
present needs. 


Demonstration Book of Matched Busi- 
ness Stationery. A Strathmore presen- 
tation of matched envelopes, letter. 


heads, second sheets, bill-heads and 
inclosures. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Pictures—Their Place in Ad- 
vertising and Selling. A Visugraphic 
booklet analyzing the outlets and 
objects of motion picture advertising, 
with particularly helpful pages on dis- 
tribution outlets, both theatrical and 
non-theatrical. The best picture can 
be absolute waste unless distribution is 
intelligently planned and executed. 


Sales Management 


101 Checking Points on Sales Man- 
agement. M. L. Wilson’s analytical 
article has been reprinted with the 
taste and dignity which we always as- 
sociate with the work of Norman T. 
A. Munder. As a booklet, it is avail- 
able in quantities for sending out to 
salesmen. A sample free to our 
readers. 


Window Displays 


Window Display Advertising. Den- 
nison has prepared a portfolio consist- 
ing of text, photographs and samples 
containing ideas worth passing on to 
your retailers through salesmen, direct 
mail or house organ. Supplementing 
the portfolio is a free designing serv- 
ice to Dennison users, and a follow- 
through checking service which will 
give a Baltimore advertiser, for ex- 
ample, a report on his window dis- 
plays in Portland, Oregon. 


Branch Offices; Display Rooms 


The Colossus of Market Places. This 
is a magnificent descriptive booklet of 
the much-talked-about Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago, which is the world’s 
largest business building, and will be 
the Chicago home of 200 manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and importers. This 
is a $32,000,000 project, with a floor 
area of more than ninety-two acres, 
and built entirely on air rights ovet 
the Northwestern tracks. 
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The “Atlas of ‘Wholesale 
Grocery Territories” issued 
by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce lists the territory 
shown on the map above 
as logically tributary to 
Cleveland. This atlas is 
based on the actual opera- 
tions of grocery distributors 
in all the major markets of 
America. 


95% 


of the Plain Dealer’s circu- 
lation is in Cleveland’s mar- 
ket as here shown, 


She 
Clevela 


These concerns sell the Cleve- 
land markét substantially as 
outlined by the Plain Dealer 
and endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce — and back their 
sales efforts with Plain Dealer 
advertising 


American Express 

Armstrong Cork 

Atlantic Const Line 

Balck 

Colotex 

Colgate Palmolive Peet 

Canadian Pacific 
R. RK. 8. 8, 

Canada 8. 8S. Lines 

Canadian National 
R. R. 


c. B.&@ Q. RB. K. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R. 
Chicago, Rock Island 
Cunerd 8. 8. Lines 
Chicage & Nerthwest- 
ern R. R. 
Canada Dry Gingerate 
Cliquot Club Gingerale 
California Fruit 


French Line 8. 8, 
Frigidaire 
Fleisehmanan Co. 
Graham-Paige 

Great Northern R. K. 
Gee. B. Scrambling 

G. H. P. Cigar 
Moliand Furnace 
Hapmebile 
Hadson-Rasex 


Holland American 


Heinz 
HMiinoia Central K. RK. 
Int. Mercantile Marine 
Johnn-Manaville Co. 
L. &@N. BR. RK. 
Miss, Pacifie R, K, 
Masen Fibre- Co. 
Nash 
Northern Pacific 
North German Lieyd 
Oldamobile 
Post Products 
Pilixbary Flour Milie 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pyle & Allen 
Phillips Jones Coe, 
Quaker Oats 
Ralston Purina 
Santa Fe R. R. 
Seaboard Air Line 

R. R. 


Seuthern BR. KR. 
Southern Pacitic R. RK, 
Switt & Ce. 

Thos. J. Lipton, Inc. 
United States Lines 
Union Pacific R. R. 
Vacuum Ol! 

Washburn Croaby 
Wallace & Schwarz 
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Cleveland: Master Salestzran 
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This is the 


CLEVELAND 


imarket, says 
Uncle Sam - 


and the nation's great 
merchandisers agree 


N its Atlas of Wholesale Grocery 

Territories the U. S. Department of 
Commerce confirms the Plain Dealer’s 
conception of the size and importance of 
the Cleveland Market. It points out 
that a wonderfully rich, extensive terri- 
tory is logically tributary to Cleveland 
selling. 


Endorsing this definition of Cleveland’s 
Market, over sixty great national organi- 
zations listed at the left, all sell North- 
ern Ohio from Cleveland— 


And all reach the buyers of Northern 
Ohio through the Plain Dealer. 


They see Cleveland—not as merely a 
| great city of a million souls but as the 
hub of a tremendous market in which 
{ city limits and county lines blend into 
i 
i 
3 
i] 


a compact whole. 


They see a quickly-covered market with 
}M@™@ every nook and corner easily accessible 
by car, bus or train. 


And .... they see one influential news- 
paper that reflects its strength through- 
out the market in definite, tangible 
results. 


Dealer 
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In its Government statement of 
circulation for the six months ended 
April 1, 1929, The Sun shows an 
average daily net sale of 309,389, a 
gain over last year of 27,237 daily. 


If the mere increase in the number 
of Suns sold was all that this out- 
standing gain in circulation meant, 
it would not be of great importance. 
But when QUALITY joins with 
QUANTITY—when it is a demon- 
strable fact that these thousands of 
new readers of The Sun are of that 
discriminating class which demands 
intelligence, balance, good taste and 
completeness in its daily newspaper 
and which has both the means and 
inclination to purchase advertised 
goods, then this gain in numbers 
assumes a real importance. 


This circulation gain advances The 
Sun to second place among the 
standard size evening newspapers in 
New York, the only newspaper ex- 
ceeding it in sales being the Evening 
Journal. 


Out of every 
hundred of Sun 
readers 95.7 are 
within the trading 
radius of the city. 


The Sun’s Continuous Gains 
Total 62,019 Per Day 


AVERAGE NET DAILY CIRCULATION 
for Six Months Ended April 1, 1929. 


309,389 


A Gain Over April 1, 
A Gain Over April 1, 
A Gain Over April 1, 
A Gain Over April 1, 


1928, of. .27,237 Daily 
1927, of. .41,869 Daily 
1926, of. .50,038 Daily 
1925, of. .62,019 Daily 


Statement of the Ownership, Management 
and Circulation of The Sun. 
The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business manager are: 
Publisher, William T. Dewart, The Sun, New York 


city. Editor, Frank M. 


O’Brien, The Sun, New 


York city. Managing Editor, Keats Speed, The 
Sun, New York city. Business Manager, Edwin 
S. Friendly, The Sun, New York city. 

The names and addresses of the stockholders 


owning one per cent, (1 


%) or more of the stock 


of The New York Sun, Inc., are as follows: 


WILLIAM T. DEwarT. 
FRANK M. O’BRIEN.. 
KEATS SPRED........ 
EpWIN S. FRIENDLY.. 
Frep A. WALKER.... 
F. SCHNEIDER, JR.... 
GILBERT T. HODGES.. 
H. B. FAIRCHILD.... 
EpWIN A. SUTPHIN.. 
RoBErRT H. Davis.... 
R. H. TITHERINGTON. 
CLARMAN T. DIXON.. 


The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 
The Sun, New York city 


C. W. H. Corporation. . .280 age gate New 
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T. Dewart, The Sun, 


The average number of copies of each issue of 
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309,389. 
EDWIN S. FRIENDLY, Business Manager. 
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of April, 1929. 
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tificate filed in New York County, No. 245. New 
York County Register’s No. 1M.204. Appointment 
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NEW YORK 


ALonc with its circulation gains 
The Sun records outstanding in- 
creases in its advertising lineage and 
continues, as it has done for almost 
four years, to maintain its marked 
lead over all other New York eve- 
ning newspapers. 


In a variety of classifications and 
more especially in the most impor- 
tant in volume of all its advertising 
—that of the department stores— 
The Sun leads all New York news- 
papers, evening or morning, Sunday 
editions included. 


The Sun’s pride in the quality of its 
news is no greater than its pride in 
the class and quality of its advertis- 
ing. Each is fitted to associate with 
the other. 


Readers and advertisers—buyers and 
sellers—consumers and producers all 
find in The Sun those elements 
which contribute to their pleasure 
and their profit and their wish for 
desirable association. 


Advertising does 
not attain its 
greatest possible 
efficiency unless tt 
appears in The Sun. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 
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Profits Leap When Multigraph 
Adopts Selective Selling 


BY jJ. F. REAR WIN 


Sales increased 8.5 per cent the first year Multigraph 
eliminated sales effort on unprofitable business, but 
profits jumped 42.2 per cent. How the company 
analyzed the market to determine which prospects to 
drop and which to retain is explained in this article. 


seized upon by some as solving 

the problem of so-called profitless 

prosperity, while others view with 
alarm departure from the time-tried 
formula, “the more prospects, the 
more sales,” 

The chief criticisms offered by those 
who look upon the plan as a danger- 
ous experiment are that, while the per- 
centage of net profit will doubtless in- 
crease, the actual net will likely ex- 
perience a decided decline, that the 
plan makes no provision for building 
future business, that, in restricting the 
field of activity, one is bound to lose 
some profitable business, and that 
ignoring prospects believed to be un- 
profitable is an affront to them and an 
invitation for competitors to step in 
and take this business as a free gift. 

The American Multigraph Sales 
Company of Cleveland is one of the 
strongest advocates of the selective 
selling plan. Not content with em- 
Ploying this method of selling its own 
goods, it is advising its users to em- 
ploy it also. 

_ Its new sales policy was introduced 
in the Fall of 1926 and was fully 


See selling has been 


operative during 1927. The change 
simply means dropping unprofitable 
and least profitable business and con- 
centrating sales effort in markets which 
analysis showed profitable. 

The most striking contrast of re- 
sults naturally would be between those 
secured in 1926, the last year of oper- 
ating under the old policy, and 1927, 
the first year of operating under the 
new. Business had been deliberately 
dropped when the new sales policy was 
put into effect and both actual sales 
and actual net profit—not the percent- 
age of net profit—might reasonably 
have been expected to be less in 1927 

According to the annual report of 
the company, 1927 sales show an 
actual increase of 8.5 per cent ov<: 
1926. 

At the same time, net profit of 19° 7 
over 1926 shows an actual increase of 
42.4 per cent. 

Stated another way, net earnings on 
a share of capital stock increased from 
$2.60 in 1926 to $3.70 in 1927. 

Both net sales and net profits 
showed further increases in 1928, but 
not as much as in 1927, as the same 
policy was in effect during both years. 


eree 


R. M. Winger 


It is particularly interesting to know, 
however, that net profit increased by 
a larger percentage in 1928 than did 
net sales during the same year. 

An increase of 8.5 per cent in net 
sales is gratifying, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, but an increase of 42.4 per 
cent in net profits with only an 8.5. per 
cent increase in sales demands an ex- 
planation. 

Raymond M. Winger, assistant di- 
rector of sales, explains for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

“Prior to 1926, it was our policy to 
regard every business as a prospect,” 
Mr. Winger said. ‘We employed a 
large sales force and combed the coun- 
try for business. Our whole sales ac- 
tivity placed a premium on new busi- 
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ness, new customers, new fields. We 
advertised in all manner of mediums, 
usually featuring our lowest-price 
model, and followed up a lot of mis- 
cellaneous inquiries. 

“That was expensive selling. Just 
how expensive it was we never realized 
until we began to analyze our policy 
and our markets. We discovered some 
facts as enlightening as they were sur- 
prising. 

“We learned that about 80 per cent 
of our business came from approxi- 
mately 60,000 firms listed at $125,000 
or more or non-rated ones of equal 
stability, such as banks, insurance 
companies, governments, hospitals, and 
institutions, in territories easily reached 
and in fields of activity making them 
logical users. 


Conveniently Grouped 


“Considered geographically, finan- 
cially, or vocationally, our prospects 
were naturally and conveniently 
grouped. : 

“There are approximately 2,250,000 
rated companies in the country. Add 
750,000 banks, institutions, and or- 
ganizations which are unrated and one 
might conclude we had 3,000,000 
prospects. Perhaps so, but the fact 
remains that 80 per cent of our busi- 
ness comes from only one per cent of 
the 3,000,000. 

“We cut our list of 60,000 in half 
and kept on our regular mailing list 
only the 30,000 of which we had 
names of individuals who make deci- 
sions on purchases of our product. 

“Further analysis revealed that 60 
per cent of our business came from 
firms already using our equipment and 
that about 80 per cent of this 60 per 
cent came from preferred customers. 
These are the most prominent com- 
a they are well-rated, they are 

ig buyers, easy to reach, and already 
sold on our product and pay bills 
promptly. 

“Furthermore, two things follow the 
sale of a Multigraph: supplies and 
service. The big customer uses a large 
volume of supplies, the little customer 
uses very small quantity. The big cus- 
tomer is easy to reach promptly when 
he needs service, the little customer 
frequently cannot be given prompt or 
economical service. 

“We withdrew from unprofitable 
territories and concentrated activities 
on profitable territories where most of 
our business had been coming from. 

“Our vocational analysis was con- 
tinued. We took the list of 30,000 
preferred prospects and _ classified 
them, grouping them in classes and 
sub-classes according to _ financial 
strength, location, industry, sales prac- 
tice, and so on. 


“Prospects buy when their business 
is prosperous. By studying the voca- 
tional groups and business conditions, 
we are prepared to solicit them when 
they are most likely to be in the mar- 
ket. We frequently get the first in- 
timation of this, however, from the 
performance of some salesman who 
reports several sales to one industry. 

“We have studied the principal 
businesses using our equipment and 
prepared a sales portfolio for each. 
These usually present the application 
of Multigraph to that business and in- 
clude numerous testimonial letters 
from prominent users in the same in- 
dustry, specimens of the forms printed 
on their Multigraphs, and printing 
costs, if available. 

“By studying a portfolio the sales- 
man acquires knowledge of the needs 
of that vocational group, learns how 
to present the product to them, and 
arms himself with numerous examples 
of its profitable use by prominent con- 
cerns in that field. 

“Such a portfolio, it left on a pros- 
pect’s desk, will often result in his 
selling himself. 


Portfolio Sold $1,800 Worth 


“One salesman had a number of 
large laundries on his prospect list, for 
example, but had never made any very 
great effort to sell them until he was 
given a laundry portfolio and the 
names of three prospects and told he 
wouldn’t have anything else to do un- 
til he had contacted and reported on 
these laundries. He left a portfolio 
on one laundryman’s desk for a few 
days and upon return, wrote an order 
for $1,800 worth of equipment. 

“A bank had used the Multigraph 
twice and discontinued it both times. 
A portfolio left with the proper execu- 
tive resulted in a request for a demon- 
stration. That bank is now an enthusi- 
astic user. From the portfolio bank 
officials learned how other banks used 
the Multigraph to do more and better 
work, more economically than they 
were doing. 

“This plan also enables us to main- 
tain close contact with the men in the 
field. At the first of every month each 
branch manager mails to the home 
office a list of the firms his salesmen 
expect to sell that month. These 
names are checked against our master 
list and analyzed to determine their 
standing among the groups of favor- 
able prospects. If names are found on 
our list not submitted by the branch 
managers, these names are given man- 
agers as additional leads. Thus, every 
salesman always has all the prospects 
he can work and his list is always 
composed of prospects in the best 
position to buy. 


“At the same time, we prepare the 
way for them by an intensive direct- 
mail campaign, directed to prospects 
they expect to contact in the near 
future. 

“One of the most important changes 
in our methods, by the way, relates to 
this use of direct-mail. Before we 
adopted this policy we had individual 
mailing lists some of which ran as 
high as 100,000 names. Now we 
have no individual lists of more than 
4,500 names. Some lists consist of as 
few as 100 names. 

“We send our house organ to the 
entire list of users four time a year. 
Prospects being more actively culti- 
vated receive a communication bi- 
monthly. Immediate prospects receive 
three letters sent a week apart, then for 
two months thereafter they receive a 
letter fortnightly and after that once 
a month. 


Mail Is Individualized 


“All direct-mail letters are individu- 
alized throughout, from salutation to 
long-hand signature. They are repro- 
duced on the addressing Multigraph, 
of course. 

“Our magazine advertising is con- 
fined to class and business publications 
reaching logical prospects. It is de- 
signed to influence them favorably, 
rather than to bring a host of idle in- 
quiries. 

“We formerly featured our lowest- 
price model in our advertising. Now 
we rarely advertise it and seldom sell 
it in America. We sell larger units, 
more satisfactory to the user. Inciden- 
tally, our average sale is now several 
times as large as formerly. For years 
we featured in our salesmen’s maga- 
zine what we called the ‘haul of fame’ 
deal, which was a sale of $1,500 worth 
of equipment to one customer at one 
time. Now, in order to attract any 
particular interest, a deal must run up 
to three or four thousand dollars. A 
‘haul of fame’ deal now is common- 
place. We frequently sell more large 
orders in one month now than we 
formerly sold in a year. 

“Collections are also much better. 
We are selling to a market in a posi- 
tion to pay promptly for what it buys. 
About 25 per cent of our total volume 
comes from the 7,000 millionaire firms 
on the basic list. 

“The morale of the sales force 1s 
higher, because salesmen now earn 
more. At the same time, the number 
of salesmen has been materially te- 
duced. One-fourth less men now prfo- 
duce a volume greater than that pro- 
duced by the larger organization be- 
fore we adopted the policy of selective 
selling. 

(Continued on page 155) 
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Complete instructions for conducting a demonstration, such as this one of the Washington, D. C., 
Gas Electric Company, Servel distributors, are given in the Sparklets Blue Book. 


Syphons and Refrigerators Promote 
Each Other in Unique Campaign 


EMAND has outrun produc- 

tion as a result of a new mer- 

chandising and advertising 

campaign being conducted by 
Sparklets, Inc., through which their 
product by a new application is jointly 
promoted with electric and gas refrig- 
erators. Sparklets, Inc., manufactures 
the Sparklet syphon, originally de- 
signed for making carbonated water in 
the home. 

This campaign is now running in 
newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country, using space varying from 
one column by eight inches up to full 
pages in the larger distribution centers. 

According to A. Edwin Fein, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Sparklets, Inc., the campaign has its 
foundation in the fact that Sparklets 
has been able to overcome one of the 
hoodoos which have constantly con- 
fronted merchandisers of electric and 
gas refrigerators, which is the inability 
to make ice cream with their home 
tefrigerating equipment and assists 
them in a more effective dramatization 
of the appeal to the consumer by ani- 
mating demonstrations of their equip- 
ment. 

Sparklets home economic experts 
worked out a series of recipes which, 
with the use of the Sparklet syphon, 
enables housewives to make delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with their elec- 
ttic (or gas) refrigerators, by the 
simple process of placing the mixture 


BY W. R. E. BAXTER 


By offering method for making ice cream in ice 
boxes, Sparklets, Inc., solves bothersome problem for 
refrigerator concerns and wins their support in na- 
tion-wide advertising and merchandising hook-up. 


in a Sparklet syphon, aerating or 
charging it, and then discharging it 
into a pan which is placed in the re- 
frigerator for a few hours, during 
which it ‘freezes’ smoothly without 
further help. 

The new Sparklet aeration process 
is being featured in national magazine 
and newspaper advertising by manu- 
facturers, distributors, including light 
and power companies, of electric or 
gas refrigerators, including General 
Electric, Kelvinator, Servel, Copeland, 
Electrolux, Welsbach and Holmes. In 
many instances a Sparklet syphon is 
offered free of charge to each pur- 
chaser of a refrigerator. In this type 
of copy and in others, the extra utility 
of the refrigerator through the addi- 
tion of a Sparklet syphon is stressed. 
Other copy, while not offering Spark- 
lets as premiums, carries the price of 
the syphon and urges that the small 
additional expenditure be made on its 
purchase in order to enlarge the field 
of usefulness of the particular refrig- 
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erator being advertised. Most of the 
copy carries ice cream recipes. 

Every detail of the Sparklets plan, 
which has been approved and is re- 
ceiving the cooperation of nearly all 
the manufacturers of gas and electric 
refrigerators, is laid out in ‘The 
Sparklets Blue Book,” a recently pub- 
lished leather-bound volume of 35 
blue pages, twelve by fiften inches, the 
size and usefulness of which is en- 
hanced by the fact that each page is 
multiplied by the use of additional 
material, which is clipped to the origi- 
nal page backing. 

Particularly interesting is the fact 
that the “Blue Book’’ is designed pri- 
marily as a handbook of refrigeration 
merchandising. 

A statement of the Sparklets com- 
pany on one of the early pages says: 
“The Sparklets Blue Book is designed 
with a twofold purpose in mind, (a) 
to thoroughly explain the most success- 
ful method of using Sparklet syphons 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Some Things I Have Learned About 
Making Mailing Pieces Pull BY C. D. MADDY 


EN not in the merchandising 
field may tell you that’ post- 
age, envelopes, letters and cir- 


culars are all that -is . neces- 
sary to sell direct by mail. ‘Men on 
the edge or well within: the. selling 
end of business usually attribute suc- 
cessful direct mail effort to that phase 
of selling in which they are engaged. 
Copy men, artists and typographers 
are not of one mind as to why any 
mail unit fails or wins. If any man 
attributes success to his _ particular 
hobby, agree with him. . Every man 
has a right to his opinion, and not 
until an effort is measured in money 
can you ever hope to get the facts. 

When it comes to reckoning in dol- 
lars and cents, much can be learned 
from mail order records. Only through 
records can any individual know what 
actually happens on initial tests, on 
continuations and on completions. To 
do this one must gamble ‘on his ideas 
and then await returns. 

Should this be a false’ premise, the 
directors of the corporation, for whom 
I work, should either place me under 
psychopathic observation, or discon- 
tinue mail order effort. The corpora- 
tion has more than trebled its mail 
order business within the last four 
years. As the months, quarters or 
years have progressed, our percentage 
of increase for the corresponding past 
period goes up and up. . |... 

The company’s products: are: design- 


These Ideas Trebled 

Mail Order Volume in 
Four Years 

Mr. Maddy has been active in 


advertising and selling for 
seventeen years. Since 1924 he 


has been engaged exclusively in 


direct mail promotion. During 
that period he has increased 
the number of pieces mailed by 
his company from 17,000 to 
100,000 a week, more than 
trebling the mail order busi- 
ness of the company doing the 
advertising. Here he discusses 
the elements that make mailing 
pieces pull, as indicated by the 
dollars and cents record of sales. 


ed for business men. The commodi- 
ties are of one general class and range 
in price from 90 cents to $15 per unit. 
All sales are made by direct mail so- 
licitation. Products are sold on a 
standard ‘‘approval basis.’ Orders for 
goods in process of manufacture, or 
for goods not in stock, are acknowl- 
edged within twenty-four hours. No 
money accompanies orders, and in- 
voices for active or new goods are not 
mailed until a week after the product 
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has been forwarded. Payment is ex- 
pected within thirty days after receipt 
of invoice. 

We have no fixed monthly, quar- 
terly or annual budget. We are not 
handicapped with too small an appro- 
priation. We are relieved of worrying 
how to spend too large an advertising 
appropriation. Our expenditures are 
determined by results obtained from 
various test mailings. 

Another happy factor is that adver- 
tising plans, hunches and ideas are cre- 
ated, accepted, bettered or rejected by 
the advertising department. Where a 
radical or decidedly novel idea is pro- 
posed, it is discussed at a round table. 
This table usually accommodates but 
three or four individuals, including 
one director and myself. “Yes” men 
are barred. Because the number of 
opinions is limited, the idea, if ap- 
proved, goes through without distor- 
tion. If rejected as originally pre- 
sented it is thrown out. The more an 
idea is modified the less of an idea it 
becomes. 

Common and new plans are always 
subjected to test. To qualify, a test 
must bring back in orders sufficient to 
net a fixed quota. The quota is the 
same in number of orders required for 
all goods of the same price, and in- 
cidentally is the same in money for 
all goods irrespective of selling price. 
Included in this quota is ample pro- 
vision for the return of “on approval’ 
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goods. This return allowance is based 
upon a five-year average. 

Tests are made on average lists. 
Where possible, we test various ap- 
peals, circulars or processed letters on 
lists other than our preferred customer 
list. Then, when returns come in and 
we know which of the many tests is 
best, we test that appeal on our select 
group. Why not? Why send any- 
thing but your best appeal to custom- 
ers? Should we make indiscriminate 
tests on our best lists, the returns 
would be no guide as to what we could 
expect of those who are less familiar 
with our methods of doing business. 

Once in a great while, a whole 
series of tests, relative to the same 
product, will fail. But, thanks to the 
test plan, no great sum has been lost 
and we get a line on what type of an 
appeal has the most merit. It is then 
a case of placing the best gem in a 
new setting. This revised appeal is 
then tested in the same manner as if it 
was our first effort. 


Tests Are Pyramided 


Tests that qualify are pyramided. 
The first continuation is usually sent 
to a list two to five times the size of 
the original test. Should this continu- 
ed mailing qualify, it is again pyra- 
mided, and so on until the list is com- 
pleted. This precaution is taken, be- 
cause invariably the greater the num- 
ber of pieces mailed, the greater will 
be the decrease in percentage of re- 
turns. This decrease is slight, usually 
about 14 of 1 per cent. I have never 
been able to fathom the reason for this 
decrease. So as an excuse, I attribute 
it to the fact that people in our mail- 
ing department, in their human eager- 
ness to complete a long run, exercise 
less care than they do on a short initial 
test. 

One important item all too frequently 
side-stepped is the lists for tests. A 
test may qualify on one list and that 
list may continue to prove profitable 
throughout its entirety. Yet another 
list of practically the same field will 
be a decided flop. Because of this, a 
test should be made on all lists. Do 
not make the mistake of “shooting the 
works” just because one list was good. 
Fortunately, geography plays no part 
in our sales. We have yet to find any 
One state in the United States a better 
market than others. True, we watch 
such mishaps as the Mississippi flood, 
but anything short of a calamity has 
little or no influence on our returns. 

Were we selling wood-burning fire 
places or mohair clothing we would 
soon know in what states our product 
had the greatest sales possibilities. In 
like manner, we would soon know 
how small, in population, a town could 


be to warrant a drive on office build- 
ing supplies. Not one test but pos- 
sibly fifty tests, extended over a long 
period, would be accepted as our 
guide. 

Tests and their results are elements 
of guessing—experienced guessing. 
Until all men eat, love, think and die 
alike, this element of guess will cause 
advertising men to cross wires and 
short-circuit the currents of accepted 
practices. This is true of appeals and 
the mechanical aspects of those ap- 
peals. 

Just one instance, as we find it. The 
greater bulk of direct mail which 
carries a processed letter, is accom- 
panied by a circular. The circular is 
designed to amplify the facts stated in 
the letter. In our years of experiment- 
ing, we have found but one line of 
business in which a circular helps. On 
this list we use circulars consistently. 
On other lines, circulars are used in 
but 30 per cent of our mail. One- 
color circulars predominate, simply be- 
cause we cannot find a substantial rea- 
son for using more than one color. 
When we do deviate from one color 
we do it with knowledge. All of 
our circulars are set in type larger than 
one usually sees on mail order appeals. 
The bulk of the copy is set in not less 
than 10-point type. We frequently 
use copy in 14 and 12-point, and only 
in rare instances is 8-point used. We 
never use extra stuffers relative to the 
product featured on the circular, and 
we never use a circular or stuffer rela- 
tive to a product not featured in the 
processed letter. Send too much in an 
envelope and your prospect receives 
nothing. The wider the range of 
choice opened to a prospect, the less 
will that prospect choose. 


Few Two-Page Letters 


We use but few two-page letters. 
Never do we use a two-page letter and 
a circular. Why? Because our records 
very clearly indicate the folly of such 
a procedure. 

Now how about postage? Would 
you use first or third class postage? 
Would you use a stamp, would you 
use a meter, or would you use the new 
third-class bulk rate? If third-class 
bulk mail is to be stamped, would you 
use one 1 cent stamp, or two ¥4 cent 
stamps? For regular third-class mail 
would you use one 114 cent stamp or 
one 1 cent and one 14 cent stamp, or 
three 14 cent samps? If first-class 
mail, would you use small denomina- 
tional stamps or one 2 cent stamp? 

We have tried them all and by sim- 
ply watching our records we know that 
to cut down on postage affixed to each 
mail-unit is to cut the business re- 
ceived. Today we are credited with 


mailing more first-class pieces than any 
other advertisers in our city. Person- 
ally, I question this statement because 
we avetage about 100,000 pieces of 
mail per week. 

A number of people advocate the 
use of special envelopes. We have 
tried all standard commercial sizes, and 
several baronials. These have been 
split into mailings with and without 
our return address. Those addressed 
carried our name in upper left-hand 
corner, and on black flap. Our records 
show the Number-10 with return ad- 
dress in upper left-hand corner, in 
every way the best producer. Order 


for order it pulls over all others. Nat- 


urally we are pleased with this, be- 
cause when one size is known to have 
a decided advantage, it simplifies fold- 
ing of all enclosures. 

A popular question seems to be 
“What kind of a return card or en- 
velope is most effective?” To answer 
this, I would limit myself to the un- 
stamped return cards and envelopes, 
the hand stamped plain return card 
and envelope, the government 1 cent 
postal and the 2 cent stamped en- 
velope, and the C. O. D. business re- 
ply cards and business reply envelopes. 
In all cases our copy has been identical 
on all cards, and as near as possible 
the envelopes have been alike. With- 
out exception, the cheapest order-get- 
ter is the one that brings the greatest 
percentage of business for the money 
spent. With us, we long ago dis- 
carded unstamped cards and envelopes. 
After testing over a million pieces, we 
know it good economy to use permit- 
reply cards and envelopes. The next 
best group is made up of government 
1 cent postals and 2 cent government 
63/4, envelopes with our address printed 
thereon. Both the permit cards and 
envelopes and government postals and 
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stamped envelope are better than plain 
cards or envelopes, which must be 
stamped by the prospect. 

In the most common mail order me- 
dium, letters, we find the widest dif- 
ference between what is accepted and 
what 7s. Take a filled-in multigraphed, 
hand-signed letter, an automatically 
filled-in, hand-signed letter, and a fin- 
ger-pecked typewritten letter. To these 
add three multigraphed letters with 
general captions, one hand-signed, the 
second with facsimile plate signature, 
and the third without any signature 
other than the name of firm in type- 
written capital letters. On which of 
these would you wager your first 
dollar. 

Never bet on letters, unless you 
have far more to go by than mere 
hunches. In practically every instance, 
the multigraphed letter, without fill-in 
and without any signature, produces 
a higher quota and a greater number 
of orders. The letters with facsimile 
plate signature are the poorest produc- 
ers of the lot. The hand-signed signa- 
ture adds not one iota to the value of 
the letters. This goes for all classifica- 


tions of business men, and the two 
professional groups to whom we sell. 

With these findings on lists, circu- 
lars, postage, envelopes, return cards 
and letters, one item has been ignored, 
—color of paper. We experimented 
with white and the twelve standard 
colors, good grade bond paper, with 
Number 10 envelopes to match. Ap- 
peals and lists previously tested and 
known to be good were used. There 
was no question, excepting as to the 
value of colored paper. The results 
made me dizzy. Each of the many 
good lists produced its own individual 
order of color preference. But white 
was a consistent leader on all lists. 

In view of such facts, measurable 
in net dollars and cents, is it any won- 
der I say, don’t tread in the footsteps 
of others? When you read of what 
other mail order men have learned, 
just as you have read what I have 
learned, remember they are in lines of 
business different from yours. If your 
lines are alike, your prospects may be 
different. What proves successful for 
me may be a disaster for you. Test 
it! 


Loss of Regal Trade-Mark 
Is Warning to Other Branders 


BY WALDON 


HE Regal Shoe Company has 
had a recent experience showing 
the tricky technicalities in pro- 
tection of good-will assets when 
it forfeited a trade-mark by failure to 
renew within the limit. The object les- 
son reveals the costly consequences of 
undue deliberation in the discharge of 
what is, for most sales executives, a 
new responsibility. Renewal of trade- 
mark registrations is a fresh formality, 
because our basic Federal Trade-Mark 
law went into effect in 1905. Only 
since 1925 have renewals been neces- 
sary. Now, each successive month 
finds a fresh quota falling due. 
Luckily, the forfeit of the Regal 
Shoe Company is a supplementary 
brand, not the principal trade-mark. 
Under these circumstances the company 
does not feel warranted to fight it 
out in a test case, by means of an 
appeal from the decision of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents. Neverthe- 
less, representatives of the shoe manu- 
facturer believe the U. S. courts will 
not uphold or sanction the new theory 
at the Patent Office that trade-mark 
rights or grants may not be renewed 
after lapsing, when all kinds of rights, 
including lapsed patent applications, 
are so renewed. 


FAWCETT 


Summons is served upon advertisers 
in general, that trade-mark franchises 
must be renewed prior to expiration, 
not at the time nor after that dead- 
line, by the Regal episode. The 
misunderstanding in the present in- 
stance is caused by the law being a 
bit indefinite in its prescription for 
renewal. It stipulates that request for 
renewal may be made at any time ‘“‘not 
more than six months prior to the 
expiration of the period for which the 
certificates of registration were issued 
or renewed.” 

Reading this limitation one way, the 
Regal Shoe Company took it merely 
as a notice that Uncle Sam must not 
be bothered with requests for exten- 
sion of trade-mark franchises earlier 
than six months ahead of an expira- 
tion. The Commissioner of Patents has, 
to the discomfiture of the victim, read 
an entirely different meaning into the 
time clause. He says the language 
used means the required action must 
be taken before a certain time. He 
justifies this interpretation by saying 
if a fresh lease were not taken before, 
instead of after, the fateful date, the 
repeat-entry would not be a renewal, 
but a granting of new registration. 

To many a layman this drawing of 


distinction between a literal, fore- 
handed renewal and a repetition of 
registration may appear a splitting of 
hairs. As a matter of fact, official 
Washington feels there is a very real 
reason for being exacting. Not, per- 
haps, in the case of the Regal com- 
pany, but in many another possible 
case in which coveters of a valuable 
trade-mark might be lying in wait to 
snap it up, if the original owner were 
so careless as to allow his Federal 
insurance policy to lapse even for a 
few days. 

Strong argument has been made by 
the Regal Shoe Company, acting pri- 
marily for itself but incidentally for 
all owners of national brands, that 
extensions and renewals of trade-marks 
should be favored and encouraged. 
Otherwise the door is open for fraud 
upon the public. Officials of the 
Patent Office cling, however, to a 
number of precedents by Federal 
courts in somewhat similar cases, albeit 
there has never been an exact parallel 
to the Regal incident. 


Grumbles at Inconsistency 


The penalized originator of the 
Regal shoe-marks grumbles that it is a 
bit inconsistent for Uncle Sam to 
stand as a stickler for rigid time limits 
and literal continuity. Because any 
renewal asked for in the last week or 
even on the last day of the original 
term of registration cannot, in prac- 
tical course of business, be granted 
until some weeks after the original 
registration has expired. Indeed, it is 
asserted that the Patent Office is con- 
tinually granting renewals of trade- 
marks whose original terms expired 
some weeks before the actual grant of 
renewals. 

Hazards of non-renewal within the 
time limit include one risk more 
serious, if anything, or at least more 
general, than claim-jumping. There 
may have come, within the elapsed 
score of years, a change in the status 
of the word or name comprising the 
brand. Such changes occur in nu- 
merous instances. Words fanciful and 
arbitrary twenty years ago may have, 
in the interim, become generic or de- 
scriptive. Names not accounted 
geographical two decades ago may be 
recognized today as place-names. Ap- 
praising submissions at their current 
significance, Patent Office censors 
would be called upon to exclude, on 
application, many designations which 
could not be challenged as renewals. 
The possibility of slips, such as the 
Regal company has made, provides an 
added reason manufacturers should 
anchor property rights for all time by 
making the trade-mark name part of 
the corporate title—the principal part. 
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for dealer distribution. 


Sales volume showed a 133 per cent 
increase when this Seattle manufac- 
turer narrowed his appeal to four 
classes of prospects and backed the 
efforts of salesmen with a consistent 
advertising campaign in the news- 
papers and over the radio. Dealer 
help was provided to tie in locally. 
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The special uses featured in the advertising tied up 
with special window display cards and booklets 


BD | the Candy 
for ALL the Family 
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Spokane Seattle Portland 

Thursday, May 24th 
8 to 9 p.m. 

A Program for all the family 


Pleasant hours at home are even more pleasant when 
good candy keeps them company. News is a little more 
ini i reception seems a bit clearer—family 

fas de Pa en Société Hard Candy is 
handy. 


For Société Hard Candy is good candy. Pure fruit and 
spice flavors—delicious nut and fruit jelly centers—vel- 
vety and delicate it appeals to every member of the 
family. 


And it is good for you. Provides energy. Gives the right 
sweet touch to the close of a meal. Is handy when com- 
pany drops in. Keeps the active youngster’s appetite for 
sweets satisfied—and ‘satisfied with safety! 

Keep Société Hard Candy in the home. It is pure (only 
the finest, tested sugars, syrups, fruits and nuts used in 
its making). It is clean (made in kitchens scored 99% % 
for cleanliness and sanitation). It is delicious (as proven 
by the public preference for it which has made it the sales 
leader among all hard candies). 

Your dealer has an assortment of Société Hard Candies 
awaiting your selection. — Imperial Candy Company, 


The selection of four special uses for Societe candy was 

an important element in the Imperial campaign. It en- 

abled the company to be both emphatic and specific in 
their newspaper advertising. 


Appeals to Specific Markets to 
Speed Summer Sales 


BY J. DUDLEY ROBERTS 
Director of Sales, Imperial Candy Company, Seattle, Washington 


URING the hot weeks of sum- 
Dz the palate is prone to 
forget sweets. The candy 

dealer has still another anx- 
‘ety in the summer. Chocolate, for in- 
stance, turns sickly looking when it 
gets too large a dose of summer heat. 
Therefore candy, like many another 
product, has a summer slump. Prob- 
ably it looks more hopeless for candy 
than for most products, but we have 
found it is possible to detour the sea- 
sonal valley and even enjoy a few 
mountain breezes. Last summer, when 
our anti-slump program was developed 


most consistently, the sales increase on 
Societe hard candy was 133 per cent. 
The sale of one hard candy commodity 
was increased from 6,000 dozen to 
14,000 dozen. 

This emphasis on hard candies dur- 
ing the season when the taste is not so 
razor-edged for rich nougats and 
chocolate creams brought about an im- 
proved production situation in the fac- 
tory. Instead of laying off trained 
workers, we were able to keep them 
on, and our trained organization was 
intact when the busy season arrived. 

The selection of Societe hard candy 
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as the item to be exploited for sum- 
mer consumption was based on our be- 
lief that the right kind of sales pro- 
motion would build up consumer ac- 
ceptance for this line. 

As a first step, the advertising de- 
partment prepared a newspaper cam- 
paign to build up a multiple appeal— 
namely, that our hard candy answered 
four special candy requirements: for 
family use, for outings, for entertain- 
ing and for children. This copy was 
released during May and June in ter- 
ritorial newspapers, and synchronized 
with radio broadcasts emphasizing the 
same theme. 

There were ten copy pieces in all, 
each layout presenting one idea. The 
opening gun of the series advised the 
reader to “Keep Societe Hard Candy 
in the Home. It’s the Candy for ALL 
the Family.” Headlines of subsequent 
advertisements suggest the various 
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ideas elaborated on: “Ideal for enter- 
taining,” ‘““When friends drop in,” “A 
delightful party flavor,” “For bridge 
or tea,” “Good candy is good for 
children,” “It’s just the candy for pic- 
nics,” ‘Take Societe hard candy on 
your outing,” ‘Put Societe in the pic- 
nic basket.” The artist injected plenty 
of outdoor atmosphere in his illustra- 
tions for this copy, and also conveyed 
the idea that Societe hard candy was 
packed in convenient glass jars. 

The selection of the four special 
uses for this candy was an important 
move. It not only permitted us to be 
emphatic, specific and to-the-point in 
our copy appeal, but aided us in our 
selling and production program. 

Our hard candy line, combining 
fast-selling old favorites and new ad- 
ditions, was classified according to the 
four uses. For example, we suggested 
that Societe Sunshine Drops are a 
favorite for entertaining, that Societe 
Opera Sticks add a touch of gay color 
to any setting, particularly for teas 
and card parties, and that Societe 
Barley Sugar Dolls were ideal for the 
children. 


Dealer Tied in 


The salesman went to the dealer 
with this classified list, informing him 
of the four-sided advertising and radio 
program to build up consumer accep- 
tance. A direct-by-mail piece was also 
used to inform the dealer of this plan 
to step up his summer candy sales. 

The upshot was that the dealer not 
only ordered hard candy, but he order- 
ed items of hard candy, tying up with 
the advertising. This brought about a 
uniformity of stock on the dealet’s 
shelves throughout the territory, and, 
in turn, a uniformity of production at 
the factory making for economy. 
Furthermore, his order was larger, 
because he wanted a representative se- 
lection of the hard candies for each 
special use and because he was assured 
that the merchandise would move with 
the impetus of the dealer help adver- 
tising behind it. 

The sales approach to the dealer was 
“Here’s a way for you to make candy 
profits during the summer months,” 
and this appeal struck home. The 
dealer wouldn’t have been moved by 
the fact that the plan harked back to 
keeping production on an even keel, 
but he was interested—vitally—in the 
point that here was a way to keep his 
candy profits on an even keel through 
the summer months. Hard candy, as a 
summer seller, took on new interest. 

Dealer help included window dis- 
play cards and booklets for counter 
distribution or for use as package in- 
serts, as well as radio and newspaper 
advertising. 


The window display cards, a set of 
five, were available to dealers featur- 
ing Societe hard candy. These were 
done in a six-color oil process and re- 
peated the theme of the advertising— 
the four special uses. There was one 
placard dramatizing each special use, 
and a center placard embracing the 
general appeal—Pure, Wholesome, 
Delicious. 

The four consumer booklets carried 
the same illustrations as the display 
cards, and their copy told the story of 
the purity, deliciousness and uses of 
Societe hard candies. 

We did not forget to impress the 
dealer with the fact that the most im- 
portant thing of all was to make sure 
that Societe hard candy was before his 
customers, attractively displayed. Sales- 
men, in their regular contacts, also 
stressed the point that attractive dis- 
play was vital if the dealer was to en- 
joy a steady stream of candy sales dur- 
ing the summer months. Indeed, the 
salesmen were especially coached to 
look out for this detail in selling the 
product, and they were prepared to 
quote attractive prices on display 
equipment for bulk hard candy. 

To make sure that no mental slump, 


among the selling organization, would 
spoil our plans, we made special effort 
to convince the men that the program 
was one far-reaching in its results; that 
it would not only keep dealers set on 
repeat business during the summer, but 
would cement their friendship for the 
entire Societe line. We laid the entire 
program before them, including the 
proof of the newspaper advertising, 
the synopsis of the radio broadcasts, 
the dealer helps, to make sure that 
they would be equipped to pass on. the 
comprehensiveness of the program to 
their dealers. 

As an added stimulus toward selling 
effort, we conducted a contest. ‘‘Old’ 
men on the sales staff (men who had 
been selling for the company for over 
five years) were pitted against “new” 
men (under five years) in a contest 
with cash awards for the men achiev- 
ing the largest sales volumes on hard 
candy. Such a contest, taking ad- 


vantage of the natural rivalry that ex- 
ists among old and new members on 
a staff, is particularly effective when 
quick results are desired on one par- 
ticular line or item. 

This program solved our particular 
summer selling problem. 


Simmons Sells Steamships with 


Model Stateroom 


UESSWORK has been taken 
out of buying furniture for 
steamships and hotels by The 
Simmons Company, which 
maintains novel showrooms in San 
Francisco. Should a steamship com- 
pany plan new construction or renova- 
tion, the Simmons’ marine department 
will set up specimen staterooms for 
the steamship officials to study. 
In Simmons’ showrooms, one will 
find even the atmosphere of steamship 
travel. Port holes replace windows. 


Shipowners can see Simmons’ beds, 
springs and mattresses arranged as 
they would appear in staterooms. The 
shipowner can match each bed with 
tables, chiffoniers and chairs. 

When a hotel owner is interested in 
Simmons’ beds and mattresses, the Sim- 
mons company will set up in their 
showrooms a number of rooms as they 
would appear in the hotel. Each one 
contains a different Simmons’ suite. 
The hotel owner can do his planning 
with the actual equipment before him. 
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More than 1,000 stores are now members 
Standardized 
store fronts and interiors arranged ac- 
cording to a standard set of specifications 
are two requirements which dealer-mem- 


of the Clover Farm chain. 


bers must meet. 


We Organized Our 
Dealers and Taught 


Them to Sell 


As told to R. V. Curran 
BY GEORGE E. GREENE 


President, The Clover Farm Stores Company 


ARLY in 1926 we, as wholesale 
grocers selling to independent 
merchants, began to realize the 
necessity of finding some con- 

structive plan for helping our dealers 
combat chain store competition. Ac- 
cordingly, I investigated methods used 
by wholesale houses for stimulating 
sales among independent outlets. 1 
discussed all angles of independent 
sales methods, and found that the 
fault lay in the fact that independent 
merchants lacking coordination be- 
tween wholesale distributing plants 
and retail methods as evinced by 
chain stores were at loose ends, and 
Consequently deficient in sales meth- 
ods that would aid them to make 
material progress. Too many brands 
and too large a stock were being car- 
tied, the logical result of the gro- 


cer, who, seeing, as he did, from 
forty to fifty salesmen each week, be- 
came confused, and often made in- 
judicious investments that he would 
not have made had he been advised 
from a central distributing plant. 

I decided to adopt chain store 
methods in our own organization, 
band the individual grocers together 
and organize a chain by uniting them 
under the name of The Clover Farm 
Stores Company into a closely knit 
corporation with centralized supervi- 
sion, sales promotion, buying and ad- 
vertising. Through these advantages, 
independents could meet chain store 
competition while retaining the advan- 
tages of the personal element and in- 
dividualized service. 

Predicting that every jobber worthy 
of the name would gladly cooperate in 
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At the end of the first six 
months of operation, the in- 
dependent dealers in this co- 
operative organization 
showed an increase of 20 per 
cent in stock turnover and 
25 per cent in gross sales. 
The entire working plan of 
this independent chain is ex- 
plained here by the man who 
founded the corporation. 


any legitimate sales promotion effort 
having a tendency to strengthen the 
condition of the independent retailer, 
we called a meeting of several whole- 
salers and laid before them the re- 
sults of six months’ investigations. 
Throughout all this change, we deter- 
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mined that there would be no per- 
sonal solicitation of wholesalers, all 
those joining hands with us coming in 
of their own free will. 

We demonstrated to the customers 
of our wholesale company how a chain 
store organization composed of indi- 
vidually owned units could function 
successfully ‘f each member store 
agreed to follow the policies and plans 
as to stocking merchandise, buying and 
following instructions in making 
radical changes in store fronts and in- 
teriors. Each store, we stated, would 
be required to pay its proportional 
share of central office operating ex- 
penses, advertising and promotion 
costs. These figures would be budg- 
eted, we told them, each store man- 
ager being kept informed as to the 
actual figures. In exchange for these 
concessions, each Clover Farm grocer 
would reap the benefits of a centralized 
buying office and the lower prices 
made possible by group buying. Added 
to this, we promised them the counsel 
and help of the general merchandise 
manager and trained supervisors in 
matters of layout, selling, display 
methods, stock arrangement, record- 
keeping and turnover, as well as the 
advantages of well-directed advertis- 
ing, attractive posters, dodgers and 
similar publicity material. 


Conference Adopted Plan 


The grocers in conference arose to 
our suggestion that they ally them- 
selves against the onslaught of rapidly 
developing chains. They, too, realized 
that only those retailers and wholesal- 
ers who have an intelligent plan to 
meet competition and who know how 
to execute that plan have a reasonable 
chance for success as competition in- 
creases. They saw the handwriting on 
the wall and admitted competition was 
increasing and the need for a sound 
plan more urgent than ever before. 
We told them, in substance, after out- 
lining our new policy, that the busi- 
ness man who fails to analyze the rea- 
sons for success or failure in his busi- 
ness is likely to find himself at a very 
great disadvantage with his competitor. 

“If you will give us your full co- 
operation and get back of the policy 
plans and merchandise recommended, 
‘success and power are bound to be 
-yours,” we told them. 

This meeting resulted in 260 gro- 
cers in Cleveland and outlying vicinity 
agreeing to adopt the plan; operations 
immediately began and Clover Farm 
Stores was carried from theory into 
actual practice. Sponsoring jobbers 
were informed that Clover Farm Store 
-owners had agreed to buy all dry gro- 
.ceries through the Clover Farm central 
distributing plant on a cost-plus basis 


and that they, the jobbers, would be 
required to supply the name and trade- 
mark “Clover Farm” to their products. 
In addition to this, the chain has 
hundreds of specially branded items 
that bear the name of “Clover Farm.” 
Since this brand is the official name of 
the organization, it becomes a private 
brand for every member in it. 

From the beginning Clover Farm 
Stores have been unquestionably suc- 
cessful. Being incorporated, each 
member has equal voting power with 
every store. The board of directors 
is selected by the members. 


More Than 1,000 Stores Now 


At the end of the first six months 
stores showed an increase of 20 per 
cent in stock turnover and 25 per cent 
in gross sales. More than 1,000 stores 
are now members of the organization. 
The rapid stride this infant organiza- 
tion made so soon after its inception 
caused the Clover Farm idea to be 
adopted by jobbers in ten states—New 
York, Indiana, Michigan, Georgia, 
Texas, North Carolina, Florida, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, and its birthplace, 
Ohio. At present the plan has proved 
so adaptable that a central organization 
has been incorporated to work with 
jobbers in setting up the plan in many 
new localities. 

In order to expedite the idea, each. 
store owner agreed to have the front 
of his store painted at once in the 
chain colors, and to use signs supplied 
by the central office simultaneously. 
He rearranged the interior of his store 
according to specifications and imme- 
diately put into operation the selling 
and display plans prepared by the mer- 
chandising department. Wholesale 
salesmen were given special training 
in merchandising counseling. They 
were trained to help each customer to 
develop larger sales volume, meet the 
needs and demands of his community 
and move his stock rapidly. 

The plan of operation demands that 
the central office cooperate with the 
jobber and, through that cooperation, 
supply plans, contracts, etc., for those 
of their customers who comprise the 
Clover Farm group. Clover Farm 
branded merchandise, such as canned 
goods and dry groceries, is featured in 
all of the stores and in all of the ad- 
vertising done by Clover Farm Stores. 
Distributors buying from canners in 
their local territory supply the canners 
with lithographed Clover Farm labels, 
providing the merchandise is of a su- 
perior quality, since Clover Farm prod- 
ucts must be thoroughly satisfactory. 
This plan does not interfere with the 
sale of nationally advertised products, 
but the cumulative advertising value of 
hundreds of items bearing similar at- 


tractive labels increases sales on these 
and on the nationally advertised 
brands as well. 

The chain store idea is expressed 
in the color scheme and uniform stock 
atrangements. The store fronts are 
deep green with gold-leaf trade-mark. 
ed signs. Interiors are cream and 
green. Each unit is supplied with a 
chart indicating what has been proved 
to be the best arrangement of stock for 
speedy and profitable selling. The 
chain gives considerable study to win- 
dow display. A weekly bulletin out. 
lining plans for display and listing 
items goes to each member, comment- 
ing on the displays of the previous 
week. Supervisors report on displays 
executed by store owners and prizes 
are awarded to any one store that has 
landed on the honor roll ten times. In 
the matter of window displays, the 
general merchandise manager gives 
counsel and helps customers to acquire 
the knack of building symmetrical and 
attractive windows. Advertisements 
featuring special items in Clover Farm 
stores appear in the newspapers of 
each city where Clover Farm stores are 
located. The central office likewise co- 
Operates with the jobbers in securing 
the advantages of prices for group 
shipments, thus eliminating selling 
costs involved in sending their repre- 
sentatives to various jobbers. This 
saving also accrues advantageously to 
the retailer in the national group. 


Merchandising Supervisors 


Each wholesaler, acting as the dis- 
tributing center for Clover Farm 
Stores in his own territory, selects the 
men who act as merchandising supet- 
visors. They make a periodic inspec- 
tion of local stores, and being trained 
in market analysis as well as chain 
store principles of operation, are able 
to see that every grocer in the organ- 
ization is keyed up to the nth degree 
of efficiency and power. Eighty per 
cent of our store owners have produce 
and vegetable departments. 

In order to discuss all problems atis- 
ing in the operation of the chain, 
weekly directors’ meetings are held. 
The members meet monthly to hear 
reports from the directors, educational 
talks from manufacturers, and, what is 
most important, to discuss their own 
problems, swap experiences and get 
better acquainted with each other. The 
stores strive for increased volume and 
the consequent rapid turnover. If a 
tendency is noted, on checking reports 
at these monthly meetings, toward the 
slowing up of sales the store managef 
immediately consults with the division 
expert, who is called in to analyze the 
trouble and take steps to remove the 

(Continued on page 155) 
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the Consumer 
Want Today? 


How radically the consumer’s ideas as to what he 
wants have changed within the last few years is 


defined here by an executive of a leading depart- 


ment store. The summary he presents shows why 
older selling and merchandising ideas will not meet 
today’s marketing problems and must be discarded. 


BY OSWALD W. KNAUTH* 
Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New York City. 


as not having taken place, any 

increase during the last few years 

in demand for novelty, conven- 
ience, service and variety. For all 
these there is, of course, a certain 
demand, but I don’t think it has in- 
creased—I think, if anything, it has 
decreased. Any changes which have 
taken place must center around color, 
style, price, time payments and brand 
of reputation. As to each of these, 
there have been very definite changes 
seriously affecting the whole fabric of 
merchandising. 

Let us take color and style. During 
the last decade the increased circula- 
tion of magazines dealing in color and 
style has been astonishing. The in- 
creased attendance at museums has 
taxed their capacity. The increased 
bookings of European liners is an in- 
dex of the greater traveling habits of 
America. Lectures at women’s clubs 
are a definite part of American life. 
As a result we are developing a very 
definite style of our own, both in dress 
and home furnishings. 

The colors we demand are neither 
the garish types which came out of 
Russia and were adopted by the French 
modern movement of five years ago, 
nor the shadowy, uncertain shades and 


| THINK we can dismiss offhand, 


*A portion of an address delivered be- 
fore the Marketing Executives’ Conference 
of the American Management Association. 


mixtures which we associate with som- 
berness. They are, generally speaking, 
clear colors, stronger than, pastel shades 
and yet not vivid. They are decidedly 
bright, but not garish. They are posi- 
tive, and in no sense muddy. The 
patterns are similarly clear and clean 
cut. They are rather simple than ornate. 
But above all, they are positive in their 
expressions. There is no oriental 
splendor either in color or design ap- 
pealing to the American people. 
Perhaps this can best be illustrated 
by the purple shades Americans favor 
in preference to the sumptuous purples 
of a past generation. The purples of 
today are clear and rather bluish in 
tint; the purples we do not want are 
warm and sumptuous. In these aspects 
of color and style the modern demand 
runs exceptionally true to form. The 
percentage demand for articles follow- 
ing this general description is over- 
whelming and increasingly significant. 
Results of this change can be seen 
everywhere—in rugs, the imitation 
orientals with large flowers and centers 
have given way to small solid patterns 
and plain carpets; in women’s dress, 
the fussiness of the past has given way 
to plain colors and flowing lines; in 
upholstery, the straggling patterns, the 
big-flowered chintzes are replaced 
either by plain colors or by small pat- 
terns; woven goods with their vague 
outlines are less popular than the clear 
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cut lines of printed goods; the var- 
nished icebox is almost unmarketable 
—it is a somber note in the kitchen. 

This very decided shift of demand 
has brought about equally great 
changes in our merchandising ideas. 
People are looking primarily for effects 
today whereas a generation ago they 
looked for quality. Not that quality is 
neglected, but it is taken for granted. 
To meet this change, the articles mer- 
chants handle today must be selected 
with a degree of skill never before re- 
quired; the articles must be designed 
with a degree of skill never before re- 
quired. Failure to fulfill this requisite 
means almost certain disaster, for price 
is a less important consideration than 
formerly. I think a safe generaliza- 
tion might be that just as the public 
takes quality for granted, so it takes 
price y granted—it expects to ge: 
desired designs and effects at reason- 
able prices. When it expects all this, 
it doesn’t wish to pay anything for 
a merely useful article. The important 
corollary to this is that mark-down 
sales for clearing undesirable articles 
are usually failures and reduced sales 
of manufacturers’ stocks are a precari- 
ous form of merchandising. While 
such sales were a regular part of the 
merchandising program of most stores 
a decade ago, today they are used by 
few successful stores, and likewise by 
few successful manufacturers. This 
does not mean there are not still mis- 
takes and mark-down sales for clearing 
errors—but it does mean such sales 
today are regarded as unfortunate 
necessities, rather than as a part of the 
normal scheme. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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If Canada is divided into three territories for sales purposes, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
comprise the first, with a distributor in Montreal; Ontario the second, with a distributor in Toronto, 
and the four western provinces the third, with a distributor inWinnipeg. (Above) Montreal harbor. 


The Vast Canadian Market— 


‘How to Sell It 


ANADA is our best customer 

because it needs our products 

and has ample resources with 

which to pay for them. It is 
a close second to the United States in 
per capita wealth and income. 

With less than 10,000,000 people, 
Canada has well over 1,000,000 motor 
vehicles and 500,000 radio sets—im- 
pressive evidence of the large buying 
power of our neighbors. 

The estimated wealth of Canada is 
in the neighborhood of $27,000,000,- 
000 and its aggregate annual income 
is not far from $6,000,000,000. About 
3,000,000 Canadians are employed in 
gainful occupations. These producers 
have an average stake of $9,000 in 
their country in the form of actually 
developed natural resources, land, 
buildings, implements, machinery, 
automobiles, investments and cash, and 
in addition to that an average annual 
income of $2,000. 

Canadians are prosperous. Their re- 
cent progress is remarkable. Between 


*From an address delivered before the 
National Foreign Trade Convention held 
this week in Baltimore, Maryland. 


1925 and 1928 their annual produc- 
tion increased by $1,000,000,000—20 
per cent in three years. If they con- 
tinue at that rate we shall have to 
hustle in order to keep up with them. 

That is the reason for the increase 
of 50 per cent in Canada’s annual im- 
ports from the United States between 
1924 and 1928. Our friend Jack 
Canuck is up and doing. He is mak- 
ing three blades of wheat grow where 
one grew before and cooperative mar- 
keting is bringing him a profitable 
price for it. His factories are produc- 
ing even more than his farms. He ts 
using airplanes to explore new mineral 
areas and to carry men and equipment 
to develop them. He is laying mile 
after mile of railways into the north. 
He is a mighty busy man, this good 
neighbor of ours, and his activity nat- 
urally increases his wealth and _ his 
buying power. His amazing produc- 
tivity has made him our best customer. 

We sent 18 per cent of our total 
exports in 1928 to and through Can- 
ada. These shipments had a value of 
more than $916,000,000. The Cana- 
dian figures show that $825,000,000 
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BY LYNN W. MEEKINS 


United States Commercial Attache 


Ottawa, Canada 


worth of imports from the United 
States were actually consumed in the 
Dominion last year. The difference 
between our export statistics and their 
import statistics represents transit 
trade. 

Canada bought from us last year 
$118,000,000 more than in 1927. 
That gain was larger than our total 
exports to such markets as Mexico or 
Brazil or Belgium. We sold to Can- 
ada nearly twice as much as to the ten 
republics of South America and more 
than to all of Asia and Africa com- 
bined. 

It does not seem that the immense 
value of our Canadian business is gen- 
erally appreciated in the United States. 
Not long ago I visited a large indus- 
trial city in Ohio. This city, on Lake 
Erie, is directly opposite the most im- 
portant industrial section of Ontario. 
Yet a manufacturer of machinery 
needed in Canada, just across the lake, 
told me that he had never gone over 
there to see the five Canadian com- 
panies which had asked him for quota- 
tions because he was too busy export- 
ing to Australia. 
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Alberta is not only grain and cattle country. Oil has recently been discovered there. 


In this era of 8,000,000-share days 
in Wall Street and billion-dollar merg- 
ers we have become accustomed to 
big business. More than a score of 
the commodities we sold to Canada 
last year were valued at over $10,000,- 
000 each. 

The ten largest items ranged from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 each. 
Nine increased from 7 to 54 per cent 
over 1927. These nine were iron and 
steel products, industrial and mining 
machinery, automobile parts, petro- 
leum, motor vehicles, farm imple- 


ments, fruits, cotton and chemical 
products. The tenth, coal, decreased 
7 per cent. 


It is significant of our trade with 
Canada that the ten commodity groups 
include mainly the vital needs of the 
Dominion for equipment and materials 
entering into both agricultural and in- 
dustrial production and into transpor- 
tation. It is interesting also to observe 
that the rapidly increasing motoriza- 
tion of Canada resulted in the purchase 
of $89,000,000 worth of automobiles 
and parts and of $48,000,000 worth 
of petroleum from us last year. On 
top of all that were substantial im- 
ports of equipment and materials for 
highway construction and maintenance. 
Every year the Dominion harnesses 
more water power, with a resultant 
widening of the demand for electrical 
apparatus, of which our Canadian sales 
in 1928, well over $21,000,000, were 
nearly one-third larger than in 1927. 

There seems to be an impression in 
the United States that although we 
have a large trade with Canada, our 
major business there is confined to a 
tather limited number of products. 
The truth is that the Dominion is a 
quantity buyer of many of our goods. 
Our December trade summary, which 
contains necessarily few detailed fig- 
ures, shows twenty commodities for 
which Canada was our best customer 
in 1928 and fifteen more for which 
the Dominion ranked from second to 


fourth among our export markets. 
More than one-third of our total for- 
eign shipments of such varied items as 
cottonseed oil, oranges, iron and steel 
plates, bituminous coal, crude petro- 
leum, automobile parts, corn, binder 
twine, wire, black iron and steel sheets, 
tractors and parts, grain harvesters and 
binders, and copper rods went to Can- 
ada last year. Of twenty-two addi- 
tional items, Canada purchased from 
ten to thirty-one per cent of all sold 
abroad. 

There are probably more different 
ways of selling American goods in 
Canada than in any other market. 
There is no satisfactory estimate of the 
number of factories established in Can- 
ada by American companies, but it is 
thought to be in the neighborhood of 
1,000; more than we have in any other 
foreign country. The establishment of 
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these factories was a vote of con- 
fidence in Canada’s future by manu- 
facturers in the United States. Some 
make complete products, including all 
or most of the parts; others make some 
parts and assemble some; and still 
more are concerned chiefly with assem- 
bling, or with converting bulk ship- 
ments into retail packages. 

Many manufacturers in the United 
States have factory branches in Canada. 
Others have exclusive distributors. A 
great many employ manufacturers’ 
agents. Some send salesmen at regu- 
lar intervals. Others have separate 
Canadian sales organizations or ware- 
houses at central distributing points. 

The method of selling in Canada 
depends upon several factors. First, 
the product itself. Second, the de- 
mand for it in Canada. Third, the ex- 
tent of competition in Canada. Fourth, 
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Canada is making three blades of wheat grow where one grew before and 


cooperative marketing is bringing a profitable price for it. 


(Above) 


schooners and grain elevators in Quebec. 
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the sales policy of the manufacturer. 

In any event it is a good idea, be- 
fore deciding upon the method of en- 
tering the Canadian market, to employ 
facilities offered by the five Canadian 
offices of the United States Department 
of Commerce. The head office in 
Ottawa deals with the Dominion as a 
whole and handles all questions per- 
taining to the Canadian tariff, customs, 
regulations, patents and trade-marks, 
commercial laws, statistics and general 
market information. The Montreal 
office, covering the Province of Que- 
bec and the three Maritime Provinces, 
is in a position to render expert aid 
in surveying that market and in find- 
ing suitable representatives for ‘Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The Toronto of- 
fice does the same thing in Ontario, 
the Winnipeg office in the three Prairie, 
Provinces and the Vancouver office in 
British Columbia. 


U. S. Aids Trade 


A few weeks ago I made a speedy 
trip from Ottawa to Vancouver and 
back for the purpose of visiting our 
various offices. I found them all 
working overtime to promote trade and 
to serve American business. Between 
the first of January and the twentieth 
of March they located and reported 
upon 367 definite opportunities for the 
sale of specific American lines. Each 
of these was an individual inquiry 
from a Canadian firm eames in 
buying our products or in handling 
them on an agency basis. 

My first stop was Toronto, where 
an epidemic of skyscraper building is 
in progress, with other construction 
projects. Steady industrial activity in 
Southern Ontario and increased min- 
ing operations in Northern Ontario are 
making business brisk in Canada’s sec- 
ond largest city. 

In Winnipeg, I found new indus- 
tries, the approaching completion of 
the Hudson Bay Railway and the de- 
velopment of new mineral areas in 
Northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
has brought many benefits to wholesale 
and retail trade. While in Winnipeg 
I heard of an interesting incident. An 
airplane recently carried a valuable 
cargo of furs from a remote spot in 
the Northwest Territories to Winni- 
peg, where they were marketed at the 
March sales. If they had been brought 
by dog team and railway they would 
not have reached the market until 
August. 

The real surprise of the entire trip 
was the change in the atmosphere of 
Regina, the principal center ,of Sas- 
katchewan, since the establishment 
there in December of an automobile 
assembly plant. Other factories have 
followed, and there is new life in the 


business community. The Provincial 
Wheat Pool plans to build seventy new 
grain elevators this year and to enlarge 
thirty-five others. 

Calgary, in Alberta, is progressing 
steadily on a sound basis, despite 
widespread excitement over the new 
oil wells coming into production in 
the province and the consequent in- 
centive to speculation. That city of 
75,000 inhabitants built 600 new 
dwellings and a number of apartment 
houses last year to shelter its growing 
population. 

I reached Vancouver, Canada’s 
thriving Pacific port, and noticed im- 
mediately the changes in the skyline 
since last June. Large office buildings 
are being erected. Shipping has in- 
creased on account of the larger vol- 
ume of wheat moving westward for 
export to Europe and the Orient. In 
British Columbia there is marked ac- 
tivity in mining, and the important 
lumber and fishing industries are ship- 
ping their products to many foreign 
markets. All of these factors are mak- 
ing Vancouver grow. 

Canada is unique among our world 
markets. It is neither domestic nor 
overseas. It is a contiguous export 
market. For that reason, trading with 
Canada differs in several important 
ways. Certain problems peculiar to 
Canadian commerce appear to perplex 
a great many manufacturers in the 
United States who have asked the five 
Canadian offices of the United States 
Department of Commerce for aid in 
solving them. 


Export or Domestic Market? 


First, should Canada be handled as 
an export market or as a part of our 


domestic market? The emphatic an- 
swer is it should be handled as an 
export market. The domestic sales 
executive does not, as a rule, appre- 
ciate the importance of our Canadian 
business. He must devote practically 
all of his time to the development of 
business in the United States. That is 
not the case with the export sales 
executive. He does appreciate the im- 
portance of Canada in comparison 
with other export markets. He can 
devote as much of his time as may be 
necessary to the intensive development 
of Canadian business. 

Competition in Canada is keen. 
Great ingenuity is frequently required 
to market our products there. The 
intricacies of the Canadian tariff and 
customs regulations can be handled far 
more capably by an export executive. 
Canada differs from the United States 
in its form of government, in its laws, 
in its tariff, in its psychology and in 
the fact that it has two official lan- 
guages. Successful marketing in Can- 


ada depends upon the selection of the 
most effective methods at the start, the 
right kind of approach to buyers, a 
modified type of advertising and con- 
tinuous ae 8 of rapidly changing con- 
ditions. Few domestic sales executives 
have the time, even if they have the 
inclination, to give sufficient attention 
to all of these factors. Export execu- 
tives can and do. That is why firms 
in the United States handling Cana- 
dian business through their export de- 
partments are building a large volume 
and firms not doing so are complain- 
ing that their Canadian sales are not 
increasing. 

To cite specific results obtained by 
firms deciding to handle Canada as an 
export market, in one case the annual 
volume increased in one year from 
$100,000 to $300,000; in another case 
a manufacturer did more business in 
two weeks than he had in the previous 
twelve months. 


Be Specific about Canada 


Second, the question of the exclu- 
sive export sales contract. Should 
such a contract include Canada or not? 
Whether Canada is included or 
omitted, the contract should contain a 
definite statement one way or the 
other. Various firms and individuals 
in the United States represent numer- 
ous manufacturers in the capacity of 
export managers or agents. Most of 
these have, or think they have, ‘‘exclu- 
sive” export sales contracts. In many 
instances, however, manufacturers 
have not considered Canada as an ex- 
port market and have tacitly omitted 
it from the territory granted to these 
firms and individuals, who, in igno- 
rance, have proceeded to correspond 
with Canadian importers, merchants 
and manufacturers’ agents for the pur- 
pose of developing business. It has 
been our frequent observation that 
manufacturers whose “‘exclusive’ ex- 
port sales agents or combination ex- 
port managers were trying to make 
connections for them in Canada were 
already represented in the Dominion, 
and the result was loss of time, loss 
of effort, loss of money, great con- 
fusion and, worst of all, market dis- 
turbance. 

My suggestion is that American 
manufacturers granting exclusive ex- 
port sales contracts should set down in 
black and white whether Canada is 
included in or excluded from the ter- 
ritory given to the export representa- 
tive. 

The allied question of whether Can- 
ada should be turned over to a com- 
bination export manager for sales de- 
velopment is not easy to answer in a 
general way. Competitive conditions 

(Continued on page 158) 
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BY M. J. FALKENBURG* 


President, Falkenburg Trading Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington 


ODAY we find in Japan the 

most paternalistic mation on 

earth, a monarchy in which the 

government and big business 
are closely interwoven, where the 
ruling house is devoutly and _sin- 
cerely beloved by its most plebeian 
class, and where the rulers are striving 
in every conceivable manner to better 
the living conditions of the common 
people. This is illustrated by the 
fisheries of Japan which are now on 
the most efficient basis of any nation’s 
on earth. 

In Japan all signs of a public char- 
acter are printed in English as well as 
the native language. The school chil- 
dren are obliged to study English and 
I saw boys and girls attending what 
corresponds to our grammar school at- 
tired similarly to our children. 

It is true that native costume still 
predominates in Japan but practically 
all business men wear clothes similar 
to ours, and one of my friends pre- 
dicted that within two generations the 
transition from kimono to sack suit 
would be completely accomplished. 

If it is night time when one first 
approaches the mainland of Japan one 
is profoundly impressed by the extent 
and frequency of electrical illumina- 
tion. Every little distance along the 
shore is a well lighted village, and in- 
quity discloses that Japan already has 
a hydro-electric development of great 
magnitude; also a perplexing problem 
to supplement this by sufficient steam 
plants during the scarcity of water in 
the summer. 

In all important Japanese cities sky- 
sctapers are being built of what they 
call “earthquake-proof” type of con- 
struction. It is really a structural steel 
frame surrounded by concrete rein- 
forced with steel; thereby obtaining 
all the strength and advantages of 
both types. Names of American con- 
tracting firms are notable in connection 
with the erection of these buildings. 

Japan is increasing its apple and 
small fruit culture. Beef is to be had 
and it is of excellent quality. You 
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National Foreign Trade Convention, held 
this week at Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Chinese people are essentially 
place agriculture upon a more modern and scientific basis. 


will find beefsteak on the menu, and 
it will be tender and delicious. It has 
probably come from Shantung or Man- 
churia. Tokio has within the last year 
developed certified milk from a local 
dairy, so that fresh milk is obtainable 
for children for the first time. 

The automobile is replacing the jin- 
rikisha in all of the larger cities of 
Japan and better roads are being built 
through the country so that it is pos- 
sible to motor from Tokio to Nikko or 
to Yokohama and Kobe. These high- 
ways are not hard surfaced or paved 
but are the natural soil surfaced with 
gravel similar to our old-fashioned 
country roads. Outside the cities auto- 
mobiles are seldom seen but Japan is 
making progress toward the construc- 
tion of trunk roads connecting her 
principal cities and widening streets, 
so that automobiles are now a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury within the 
cities. Large numbers of our used cars 
are finding a second lease on life in 
the Orient. 

The docks and wharfs in all of the 
principal Japanese ports are construc- 
ted of reinforced concrete and are fine 
substantial structures equal to any in 
this country. While coaling of vessels 
is still done in Dairen and other Jap- 
anese ports by coolie labor, it is equally 
true that they have fine modern coal- 
ing equipment of the latest types. 
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agriculturists, but they need to 


Japan has a total area of approxi- 
mately 175,000 square miles and the 
population is estimated to exceed 70,- 
000,000 people. This gives an aver- 
age population of 400 persons a 
square mile, and as the tillable soil of 
Japan does not exceed one-third of the 
total area, it is mecessary to sustain 
1,200 people for each square mile. 
Oregon and Washington have about 
the same surface area with less than 
4,000,000 people. The great problem 
before Japan is to increase her food 
productivity, which is at present on 
an exceedingly efficient basis, or find 
an outlet for her surplus population. 

China has a total area of 4,300,000 
square miles with a population exceed- 
ing 400,000,000 people, or roughly 
speaking 100 people a square mile. 
This, however, does not truly reflect 
the situation as the population of 
China is concentrated to a very great 
extent in the large cities along the sea- 
coast and rivers. 

China has called upon her two best 
friends for aid and advice in the solu- 
tion of her problems, the United States 
and Germany. She has employed ex- 
perts from this country to work out a 
plan of taxation and means for raising 
the necessary finances to build rail- 
roads, highways, irrigation projects 
and other public improvements which 

(Continued on page 164) 


How to Make European 
Advertising Pay 


HE big job of the man or firm 
interested in export advertising 
is to find out the common de- 
nominators of all the races and 

peoples of the world over and try to 

base the appeal on those fundamentals 
that are recognized everywhere as such. 

One of these fundamentals is aid- 
ing the distributor, big or little, ex- 
clusive or one of many. Not “first 
aid” only, but aid all the time. 

I mean good advertising, carefully 
thought out, on the American plan, 
adapted to individual requirements of 
various peoples, but fundamentally the 
same as to illustration, layout and copy 
plan, presentation of product or serv- 
ice, and so forth. 

When I say on the American plan 
J mean just that. One thing that has 
struck me in traveling around, as it 
probably has many of you, too, is the 
steady sweep of foreign markets by 
those American products that are con- 
sistently advertised much as they are 
over here. Take Europe, for example. 
We know that they produce some 
things better than we do; perfumes 
in France, for instance, certain kinds 
of glassware in Italy and Czecho- 
Slovakia, certain linens in Ireland, and 
we buy their products liberally here 
in the United States. They know, 
however, that we, on the other hand, 
produce many other things better than 
they can. Automobiles and tires— 
just to mention a few—sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, adding machines, 
kodaks, fountain pens, cigarettes. Yes, 
and soap. The biggest selling brand 
of soap, even in France, I am fairly 
certain, is an American brand today. 

But advertising, American plan, 
has made them know this. They have 
better art maybe over there, more his- 
tory, more of the finesse or savoir- 
vivre, but less of the comforts of life, 
the real aids to living, than we—and 
they are now wanting these, badly, 
eagerly. Let them have their past ; 
we'll take care of the future, and cash 
in on it as well as the present. 

They are trying to imitate our ad- 
vertising, but not succeeding any better 
than trying to make up American-type 
jazz, or trying to play it. If you've 


*From an address delivered before the 
National Foreign Trade Convention, held 
this week in Baltimore, Maryland. 


BY DAVID LESLIE BROWN* 


Former Manager of the Advertising, Sales and European 


Departments, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Company 


danced to European orchestras, you 
know what I mean. 

Even in Austria the Government 
monopoly of tobaccos has put out two 
brands of cigarettes featuring what 
they call ‘‘the American taste.” But 
you wouldn’t walk half a block for 
them, except that you have to or go 
smokeless. In Germany, well—listen 
to this, clipped from the New York 
Times foreign news the other day: 
“The latest evidence of Berlin’s 
Americanization is the establishment 
of chain stores catering especially to 
the wants of youthful snappy dressers 
in what announcements declare is 
‘true American style’ suits and 
topcoats are made with the aid of 
new American machines, each suit 
consisting of 120 pieces made simul- 
taneously and then assembled like a 
Ford car the firm starting the 
new enterprise has imported managers 
and advertisement writers, with the re- 
sult that the weeklies are already 


reproducing likenesses of perfectly 
dressed, broad-shouldered 100 per cent 
American young gentlemen.” 

In Bucharest, Roumania, I saw the 
main business street—the famed Calea 
Victoriei—looking much like an alley- 
way for American motor accessories, 
American cars; Buick, Graham-Paige, 
shock absorbers, Hudson-Essex, bump- 
ers, search-lights; Frigidaire. And 
when my wife was looking for some 
Turkish draperies and brass work, she 
was startled to see in the center of a 
lonely window display of Oriental 
rugs, pearl-inlay tables, narghilehs and 
scroll embroidery—what do you sup- 
pose?—right in the center—a Hoover 
Suction Sweeper, with the ‘‘sweeps as 
it beats as it cleans’ window card. 
Plenty of American window displays 
up and down that street, overhead 
high-spot and illuminated signs. ‘‘We 
might as well be in Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts,” she said. 

(Continued on page 162) 


Mutual Needs Stimulate Trade 


with Latin America 


BY LAWRENCE A. DOWNS* 


President, Illinois Central System 


INCE the United States has be- 

come the world’s leading financial 

center, the countries of Latin- 

America have looked to this coun- 
try very largely for loans with which 
to carry on their civic improvements 
and finance their industrial enterprises. 
Before the World War our invest- 
ments in Latin-America were a little 
more than a billion dollars all told. 
Since then United States capital has 
been flowing in a steady stream into 
Central and South America and the 
West Indies, until today our total in- 
vestments in Latin-America exceed five 
billions of dollars. 

Then, too, we are less dependent 
upon competitors for shipping facili- 
ties. In 1913 only 8 per cent of our 
commerce with South America was 
carried in United States vessels. In 
1926 it was 46 per cent. 

In these ways, and due largely to 
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these factors, the United States has 
come to occupy the dominant position 
in nearly every commercial center of 
Latin-America. Our exports to Latin- 
America have just about doubled in 
volume and trebled in value since be- 
fore the war, and the Latin-American 
countries now provide the United 
States with markets for nearly a billion 
dollars’ worth of goods annually. Out 
of every five dollars’ worth of products 
exported by this country, Latin-Amet- 
ica is taking nearly one dollar’s worth. 

Of our ten leading foreign markets 
for heavy iron and steel products, five 
are in Latin-America. The same 3s 
true of industrial machinery. Of out 
ten leading foreign markets for cotton 
cloth, seven are in Latin-America. 
This region also provides the United 
States with some of its principal mar- 
kets for Southern pine lumber, automo- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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DARTNELL SERVICE UNIT in 
Sales Department National 
Broadcasting Co. 


Other Representative Concerns 
who have used Dartnell Service 
for Ten Years or more include: 
R. L. James, Sales Manager 
Lippy, McNett & Lipsy 
Felix Lowy, Vice-President 
CoLGaTE-PALMOLIVE-PEET Co. 
W. V. Johnston, Vice-President 
Rosert A. Jounston CoMPANY 
Shelby C. Jones, Secretary 
James S. Kirk Company 
E. A. Williford, Sales Manager 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
H. E. Waldron, Vice-President 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN ComMPANY 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
Amer. MutticRApPH SALEs Co. 
C. A. Burnham, Secretary 
Norturup, Kinc & Company 


‘English Subscriber 
Cables to Dartnell 


HE is one of a group of 3,000 sales executives who interchange 
experiences through Dartnell Sales Service. The number of 
applicable sales-making ideas he receives from regular service 
releases are limited. England is not America. But the photo- 
static copies of original data in our files, sent without charge, 
makes his investment in Dartnell Service profitable. Asa Dartnell 
subscriber this same data and research service is available to you. 


GET THESE APRIL SERVICE FEATURES 


PLANS FoR GETTING DISTRIBUTORS TO Pay 
FOR DEALER HELps—the experience of 35 
Dartnell subscribers. 


Stunts THAT Put “Go” into A SALEs Con- 
VENTION—contributed by 17 Dartnell sub- 
scribers noted for ‘‘peppy”’ sales meetings. 


SUGGESTION FOR A FourTH OF JULY LETTER 
To SALESMEN with ready to use materials. 


An UNusuUALLY SuccEssFuL COLLECTION 
PLAN released through courtesy of a St. 
Louis subscriber to the service. 


Cuttinc Cost or HANDLING SALES CorRE- 
SPONDENCE—An investigation among all 
Dartnell subscribers. 


FoupEr useful in mailing out to customers 
having a price-cutting complex. 


Special Offer to Non-Subscribers 


Let us send you the service on trial. If at the end of the first month you do 
not find it useful, return the material for full credit. Otherwise continue to 
pay us $6.00 monthly so long as it pays you to receive it. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Also publishers of Books and Reports on Selling and Sales Management; the 
DarTNELL Retarit Sates Service and Printep SALESMANSHIP Magazine 


At the Corner of Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


H. C. Whitehorne 


HE Toledo Scale Company has 

| distinctive ideas about selling 

and the training of salesmen. 

These ideas are so distinctive, in 

fact, that very few salesmen who have 

sold competing products are successful 
in selling Toledo scales. 

One of these ideas will be apparent 
in this statement. We conduct a sales 
training school known as the “Clear- 
ing House Division” of our educa- 
tional activities. The classrooms in 
which this course is given are equip- 
ped with scores of scales of representa- 
tive types and all are Toledo scales. 
There is not one scale of competitive 
make in the lot. Furthermore, noth- 
ing concerning scales of other makes 
is taught in the course. 

The many uses of Toledo scales are 
emphasized with the thought that there 
will be little sales resistance wherever 
a genuine need for our product is re- 
vealed. The salesmen are taught 
where to find these needs, rather than 
how to employ “high pressure” 
methods of selling. 

The 120 district sales managers of 
the company engage most of their own 
salesmen in the districts where they 
are located and where the salesmen are 
to operate. This avoids dissatisfaction 
and homesickness likely to result from 


Training Plan Licks Problem of 


Turnover among Salesmen 


As told to D. G. Baird 


BY H. C. WHITEHORNE 
Director of Education, Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Records of the first one hundred graduates of the 
Toledo “Clearing House” show that the average sales 
volume of these men ran 50 per cent higher than the 
volume of men who had not received such training, 
Details of the plan are explained in this article. 


employing salesmen at one point and 
sending them to another to work. 

Every salesman who is so employed, 
regardless of previous experience or 
the lack of it, understands that after 
sixty days’ preliminary training he will 
be sent to the factory to take this post- 
graduate course. 

New men are first given some me- 
chanical training under the direction 
of the district service manager to 
familiarize them with the product. 
They learn a standardized approach 
and demonstration and are given some 
actual field training under the direc- 
tion of the district sales manager. 
They are assigned exclusive territories, 


- and even though they require consid- 


erable assistance for some time thete- 
after they get full commission on all 
business in that territory, both during 
their preliminary training period and 
while they are taking the course at the 
factory. 

When new salesmen come to the fac- 
tory for the post-graduate course they 
are expected to know something of 
the product and how to prepare orders 
and reports, to have had some actual 
sales experience and to know the 
standardized approach and demonstra- 
tion. The latter is a positive pre- 
requisite and the district manager 
certifies that they have met it when 
he sends them to the Clearing House. 

The company pays transportation to 
and from the factory, a salary suf- 
ficient to meet normal expenses, and 
full commission on any business in 
their territory, during the course at 
the factory. 

Three courses are given in the 
Clearing House; a counter scale course 
for new salesmen, an industrial scale 
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course and a special course for sales- 
men who have been employed a year 
or longer. In addition, there are 
numerous training courses for execu- 
tives and home office employes. 

All courses are intensely practical 
and are taught by executives who are 
specialists in their respective subjects. 
Both director and assistant director of 
education had years of practical ex- 
perience as salesmen and district man- 
agers before being called to take charge 
of this work. We consider this of 
utmost importance. No student can 
take the attitude of “What do you 
know about it?” toward any instruc- 
tor. 

The counter course for new sales- 
men lasts two weeks. The schedule 
is eight hours a day, but invariably, 
when we get into the work, enthusiasm 
becomes so great that we get behind 
schedule and at the request of the 
students—not of our own volition— 
hold some evening sessions also. 

The first lesson is a trip through 
the factory. Two days are taken for 
this, so that details can be fully ex- 
plained to the students and they can 
absorb what they learn. 

We next give them a presentation 
of the standardized approach, to dem- 
onstrate how experienced salesmen 
work and to emphasize its importance. 

Two days of mechanical training 
follow under the direction of an in- 
structor who has had twenty-five years’ 
experience. We then return to the 
sales procedure. Students are grouped 
in squads of three to study together 
and practice on one another. Care 1s 
taken to group men from different 
parts of the country. 

The purpose of our selling approach 
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Every Toledo Scale man must know the standardized approach and presentation before he comes to the 
factory for specialized training in classrooms like these. 


to retailers is to secure permission to 
make a survey of the store and recom- 
mend the needed Toledo scale equip- 
ment. The. mechanical training has 
prepared the students to demonstrate 
the most popular types of counter 
scales. Having mastered the approach 
and demonstration, the student next 
takes up the survey and learns the 
proper store arrangement and how to 
test existing equipment in a store. 

This is the application of the 
Toledo plan of selling, outlined in the 
August 18, 1928, issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. The survey is made 
to uncover sources of preventable 
losses and to show the retailer what 
he is losing because of hidden errors 
in weighing, mistakes in reading the 
scale, using large scales for weighing 
small amounts of expensive goods, 
loose methods of checking the weight 
of incoming goods and similar causes. 

In making a survey our representa- 
tive follows a prescribed course of 
procedure, and it is this procedure that 
the student is taught. It should be 
added that, while our salesmen are 
required to learn a “canned” approach 
and demonstration, they are also 
taught how to use it. They are not 
sent out to recite a parrot-like speech 
by any means. 

After learning how to make a sur- 
vey, students are sent out to test their 
knowledge. They call on any mer- 
chant they may choose and actually 
make an approach, secure permission 
to make a survey of his store, and 
make the survey for the purpose, in 
turn, of making a proposal. 


The merchants to be approached are 
not selected in advance and they don’t 
know our sales procedure by rote, 
as is sometimes the case in cities where 
manufacturers in other lines use some- 
what the same method of training. I 
know of an actual case where a student 
salesman in another line forgot part 
of his approach to a merchant, where- 
upon the merchant prompted him by 
telling him just what he should say 
at that point! 

Students bring in their surveys and 
these are analyzed in class to deter- 
mine what weighing equipment is 
needed in each store, and why. This 
brings up discussion of a wide variety 
of problems, all of which are clearly 
analyzed. 

They are then ready to make a 
formal, written proposal to demon- 
strate the equipment which they pro- 
pose, and to show why the purchase 
of this equipment is an investment 
rather than an expense. 

The course concludes with a series 
of lectures by factory executives on 
such subjects as credit promotion, gen- 
eral sales promotion and routine con- 
duct. A final dinner is given by the 
president of the company. 

Students are graded on their work 
and two prizes are offered for per- 
formance, credits being based on at- 
tendance, attention, approach, demon- 
stration, store survey and note-books. 

The industrial course is much the 
same, except that in it more me- 
chanical instruction is given and more 
emphasis is placed on factory surveys. 
Some vocational training is necessary, 
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too, as the needs of different industries 
vary so greatly. 

The course for salesmen who have 
been in the employ of the company 
for a year or longer lasts only one 
week. The mechanical training is 
eliminated, as they are expected to be 
sufficiently familiar with the product, 
and emphasis is placed on sales pro- 
cedure. 

This course is primarily for sales- 
men who fall considerably below their 
quota and who, it is thought, will 
benefit from some special training. 

From time to time there are special 
courses for the purpose of introducing 
new plans and policies. 

The work of the educational de- 
partment is continuous, with the ex- 
ception of brief vacation periods. As 
a tule, there are two weeks of class 
work, followed by one week when 
there is no class, then another class 
for two weeks. The one week be- 
tween classes is devoted to the neces- 
sary routine work of conducting the 
school. 

The Toledo Scale Company has con- 
ducted sales training schools for many 
years, but the Clearing House, with 
its practical, specialized post-graduate 
courses, was introduced only about a 
year and a half ago. 

The practical value of the courses 
has been demonstrated in several ways. 
For one thing, the turnover of sales- 
men so trained has been less than a 
third as high as it was of former sales- 
men who were not given the benefit 
of such training. 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Constantly broadening its market with 
the aid of advertising which must in- 
fluence distributors and dealers as well 
as consumers, the Webster Cigar Com- 
pany has won a prominent place in its 
industry. Webster cigars now enjoy a 
distribution which makes Webster a 


significant name everywhere “ ’ 7” 7 


Webster is a Campbell-Ewald client. 


Advertising 


Well Directed 


In addition to Webster Cigars, the Campbell-Ewald Company advertises the 
following services and products: — — American Automobile Association; 
Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line ; Bank of Detroit; Bowes Brothers Bonds; Buick Motor 
Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, 
(Institutional); Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated 
Corrugated and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders’ Board; Copeland Electric Refriger- 
ators; Delco-Remy Automotive Products; Delco-Products, Lovejoy Shock Absorbers; 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & Port Huron Steamship Lines ; 
Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons and Percolators; Fireside Industries 
Home Arts Training; Fokker Airplanes; Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors 
Building; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and Products); Grand Rapids Met- 
alcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; J. L. 
Hudson Department Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S.S. 
Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products;C. H. McAleer 
Automobile Polishing Products ; Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; Na- 
tional University Society Business Coaching; National Bank of Commerce of 
Detroit ; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Oakland 
Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; 
Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; Rambler All-Metal Aecro- 
planes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery (Canada); Scher-Hirst Clothing; 
Shotwell Marshmallows; Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; 
United Motors Service; Western Air Express, Airplane Transportation ; White Star 
Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
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Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Compan; 
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— are certain girls, whoon Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, It 
casual analysis do not appear _ reaches all the spots that are be- 
unusually gifted, yet who cannot yond the reach of your tooth- 
find enough hours in the day to _ brush and neutralizes the danger- 
meet their engagements. ous acids there. 

What is their secret? Squibb’s Dental Cream is mild 

Health! For the -vorld today and safe. It cannot injure the © — 
pays tribute above all things to most delicate gum tissues. It con- 
the ability to take part without tains no grit. It cleans beauti- 
stint in moments of gayety and fully. Use it regularly. At drug- 
enjoyment! To that vitality and — gists—only 40 cents a large tube. 
aliveness which are just expres- Copyright 1928 by BR. Squibd & Sons 
sions of radiant health. 

Your health! Protect it! 
It is your most precious pos- 
session. Particularly, guard 
it at The Danger Line. Your 
own dentist will tell you that 
diseases of the teeth and 
gums often cause serious ill- 
ness. And he will tell you, 
also, that the most serious 
dental troubles result from 
acids that form at The Dan- 
ger Line — where teeth and 


THIS 
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POPULAR 


GIRL 


SEAS 


gums meet, % 
Squibb’s Dental Cream be 
will protect the beauty of o 
yor smile because it COM- yyy prycetnss INGREDIENT OF RVERY PRODUCT rs 
tains more than 50% 15 THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER & 
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(N. W. Ayer & Son) : 


A novel two-color magazine layout—occupy- 
a * S ing the lower halves of two facing pages. ; 
‘ 
\| 4 
Management | 
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play in keeping trousers in the ; 
sca: taedseaechennaanaiioas BELTS BRACES GARTERS } 
i onic in he hp er (Carter Advertising Agency) 
binations in The Guards Line as entey- E 
dips of imported ‘neck wea Brighton 
casted meant It is interesting to note how changes in appeal 
— affect the appearance of advertising. For- : 
merly, garters and braces, sold only for utility, 3 
appeared in advertisements closely resembling 
nee ee Pe ee the old-fashioned harness ads. Today, their 
BRACES appeal, being one of style, garters and braces 
PIONEE advertisements are among the best looking in 
our periodicals. 


(Joseph Katz Company) 
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Where Standards of Quality 
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In the Nyal Service Drug Store your 
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The Nyal drug ner has won 
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The Nyal Druggist sells Nyal house- 
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NYAL SERVICE 


THEY BRING TO YOUR LOCALITY 


DRUG STORES 


QUALITY .... 


» FAIR PRICE... 


.. FAIR DEALING 


(Reincke-Ellis Company) 


A long time ago, the manufac- 
turer created a product, put it 
on the dealer’s shelf and con- 
sidered his job finished. Later, 
he learned he must create a 
customer to take the product 
off the shelf. Now, he is creat- 
ing the shelf itself, in other 
words, he is taking a hand in 
retailing. 
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Today °s 


Suggestion 


Lf you like the “English” imported type of 
crackers you'll surely like these Beech-Nut 
Biscuits. The Cream Crackers are flaky and 
far richer than the asual domestic cracker. 
In sweet biscuits there's Scot Cake, Molasses 
Chips, Vanilla Wafers, Chocolate Wafers 
and Fruited Oat Cookies. You'll like them 
all, but be sure to try the Cream Crackers. 
And here's the interesting thing—they cost 
less than half as much as the imported 
kinds, and you'll find them every bit as 
good. Beech-Nut Biscuits are becoming 
more popular every day. You'll find them 
on the Beech-Nut display stands 


How often do you inwardly say, while wait- 
ing in line at your morning marketing, “Oh, 
if I could just help myself I could be out of 
here in no time!” 

Well—you can help yourself now, from a 
great variety of food items that you buy al- 
most every day. They're all Beech-Nut foods 
—so there is no question about their quality, 
They're all plainly price-marked—so there's 
no question about what you're paying. They're 
all grouped together on an individual display 
stand—all within your easy feach—vou can 
make quick selection and be out of the store 
in a moment. 


Just see how many tempting Beech-Nut foods 


Beech-Nut 


” Foods of Finest Flavor” 


there are to choose from. Beech-Nut Biscuits 
—five varieties of them—decidedly of the 
English type in texture and favor, There 
are Jams and Jellies and Marmalades; Catsup, 
Chili Sevce and Mustard Dressing; Pork and 
Beans, Macaroni and Spaghetti. And of 
course, the famous Beech-Nut Coffee, Bacon 
and Peanut Butter, Almost variety enough 
for the whole morning's marketing, 


Thousands of women are waiting on them. 
selves at these Beech-Nut stands, You, too, 
will like this self-service idea—the wide 
assortment to choose from—the plainly 
marked prices—and the worth while saving 
of your time, 


(H. K. McCann Company) 


USE THE’ NEW DANGLER ALL-STEEL RANGE TO BRING THEM IN 


The direct advertising of the new item was designed to teach dealers how to make it a line leader. 


One New Item Breaks Trail for 


Entire Line 


HE Dangler Stove Company, a 
division of the American Stove 
Company, wanted wider distri- 
bution for its whole line, but 
especially for the new all-steel Dangler 
range. Rather than follow routine 
practice and attempt to sell the whole 
line to dealer prospects, the company 
decided to feature the new range to 
the exclusion of all other items in the 
line, using it as a wedge to open new 
dealer accounts. 

The sales story on the new range 
was presented with the idea of getting 
the prospective dealers to take on the 
new all-steel range as a feature item 
for his entire line. The company felt 
that if it could get dealers to stock and 
feature this one model, it would be 
comparatively easy to push the re- 
mainder of the line. 

The introduction of the new range 
to prospective dealers was accomplished 
through a direct mail campaign. 
Four pieces of sales literature were 
mailed to a prospect list of about 
10,000 furniture, hardware and stove 
dealers rated at $20,000 or over. This 
mailing produced an inquiry return of 
better than 4 per cent. 

These inquiries were immediately 


BY HERBERT KERK 


Dealers who couldn’t be sold on taking on a com- 
plete new line were persuaded to open accounts 
through a campaign which merchandised and adver- 
tised but one new item. Direct mail advertising 
plus intensive personal sales work put this drive over. 


followed up with personal sales work, 
and a large percentage of the best 
dealers who replied were signed up 
with initial orders ranging from one to 
a dozen stoves. 

To obtain the personal touch and yet 
permit the advantages of color and dis- 
play individually addressed three-color 
processed letters were sent to the pros- 
pect list a week apart with the excep- 
tion of the last which came two weeks 
later. 

While the typewritten text of each 
letter developed several sales points, 
the whole campaign hewed faithfully 
to the idea of having the dealer feature 
the new Dangler and gain all the ad- 
vantages that a leader naturally brings. 

The first mailing was in the nature 
of a teaser, in that the purpose of the 
message was pointedly stated, but the 
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range was shown in a free silhouette 
in which questions such as “What is 
meant by ‘All Steel’? “How is its 
sensational low price possible?”’ “How 
can it be used as a leader?” ‘‘What 
will be its competitive effect?” ‘‘Isn’t 
it time to show something new in 
ranges?” ‘How will the new range 
help to sell other goods?” ‘Won't 
the national advertising make every- 
body want to see it?” ‘‘Isn’t it cer- 
tainly a range that any live dealer 
ought to know all about, right away?”, 
left the burden of thought on the 
dealer and undoubtedly helped to free 
him from a belief that he was reading 
the sales literature of just another 
range on the market. A tipped-in re- 
turn card, offered the dealer his chance 
to satisfy his curiosity. 
(Continued on page 165) 
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Another Blue 
Ribbon Winner 


Unbeatable in the Contest for Attention 


OR the same reason that the outstanding thoroughbred 
wins the attention of everyone at the horse show, products 
packed in Maryland Royal Blue bottles attract the eye wherever 
displayed. 
On dealer’s display shelves, in windows and in advertisements, 
Maryland Royal Blue containers will add beauty and distinctive- 


ness to any product and thus enable it to be more readily seen, 
remembered and sold. 


If your products lack the attention power that Maryland 
Royal Blue bottles can give them, you will be interested in the 
facts covered on the next page. 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


ROYAL BLUE . GREEN TINT ; FLINT CONTAINERS 


MARYLAND ROYAL BLUE BOTTLES 


Stand Out on Display 


OU may be merchandising your 
products under a handicap unless 
they are packed in distinctive containers. 


For today, on the counters, shelves 
and in the windows of thousands of 
stores, a silent battle for sales is being 
fought by countless products on display. 


No display factor can do more to 
help a product win this battle than a 
distinctive container that attracts atten- 
tion and gets remembered. This is borne 
out by the well established merchandising 
principle that the more readily a product 
is seen and remembered, the more freely 


FLINT ROYAL BLUE 


it is bought. That is why you should 
consider the use of Maryland Royal Blue 
Bottles. 


In addition to blue glass, we manu- 
facture green tint and flint ware of the 
highest quality. Our equipment is thor- 
oughly modern and complete for making 
dependable glass containers in standard 
or special molds. Many popular num- 
bers are carried in stock. 


The dependability of our ware and 
service is attested by the fact that many 
of the best known products in America 
are packed in bottles made by us. 


aati 
GREEN TINT 


Write us today for samples and information on the sales value and 
economy of merchandising your products in 
Maryland Royal Blue bottles. 


BALTIMORE 


New York Representative: 
277 BROADWAY 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION 


MARYLAND 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
PACIFIC COAST GLASS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ROYAL BLUE i 


GREEN TINT . 


FLINT CONTAINERS 
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Are Manufacturers Really Doing 
their Part for the Retailers? 


BY A&A EB LONG 


HAT is the average factory 
sales manager, or the aver- 
age wholesale manager, 
doing to help his retail 
friends get business? Pitifully little. 
Contrast the modern, intensive mer- 
chandising activity of houses men- 
tioned in last week’s article with the 
methods of the thousands of others 
who put out no national advertising 
as a barrage for their retailers; who 
have no idea how to help the retailer, 
except to send out a battalion of sales- 
men to charge local merchants to get 
signatures on more orders for goods 
to clutter up shelves already over- 
loaded with slow-moving stock. 


Not One Idea from Nine Calls 


Let us hear from a few retail mer- 
chants. A hardware merchant in a 
substantial Nebraska town, when called 
upon by a traveling salesman a few 
moments before noon, reached for his 
hat. As he rammed his hat on his 
head he exclaimed: ‘“‘My word, I have 
entertained nine traveling salesmen this 
forenoon, and not a living one of them 
offered me any suggestion on how to 
sell my stuff. They all wanted an 
order. I am in business to sell, not to 
buy. This afternoon, when I get back 
from lunch, doubtless more salesmen 
will be here. When in thunder do I 
ever get time to tend to my own busi- 
ness, the business of selling goods; 
what I am here for?” 

Here were nine traveling salesmen 
calling on the same merchant in the 
same half-day, and not one mother’s 
darling offered him a single idea about 
how to sell the goods, once he got it. 

One of the sensational small-town 
merchants of the great corn belt was 
recently asked: ‘What kind of a sales- 
man is most welcome in your place of 
business?” 

Like a flash this small-town wizard 
merchant replied: 

“The salesman welcome in my of- 
fice is the man who will show me how 
to sell goods and make money. I have 
no time for the man who urges me 
to take a crate or two of canned goods, 
or a dozen crates. I want him to talk 


ee 
* . . . 
The conclusion to the article which 
appeared in last week’s issue. 


about a carload, but I want him to 
bring a plan to move that carload 
when it comes in. I want him to 
know what he is talking about, too. 
I will listen to that man. He can have 
an interview any time he wants it.” 

Another drygoods merchant in the 
Middle West was asked if there were 
any traveling salesman who had 
called on him in the year, who, he 
considered, had rendered him excel- 
lent service. His prompt reply was: 
“Yes, I remember the ready-to-wear 
man who, when I didn’t want to take 
on his line, put one of his dresses on 
a dummy in my window, went into my 
shoe department and picked shoes to 
match, went into my millinery depart- 
ment and selected a chic hat to match, 
and converted that window dummy 
into such a symphony of color and 
loveliness that a woman within two 
hours came in and bought the whole 
outfit. I took the suggestion, and kept 
dressing that figure in various colors 
until I sold out the entire stock of 
dresses in a remarkably short time. 
That is the kind of traveling salesman 
a retailer remembers.” 


Time Taken by Salesmen 


Some of the instances mentioned 
serve to show the retailer has too much 
of his valuable time consumed by 
salesmen traveling for houses which 
have not sent them out to offer selling 
help to the merchants. They repre- 
sent houses who understand movement 
of goods to mean movement only 
from the house to the merchant’s 
shelves, and think their duty ends 
there. 

If further evidence is needed to 
show too much of the merchant’s time 
is consumed by traveling salesmen who 
render no merchandising service, a big 
Western firm of expert accountants 
could supply some startling figures. 
This firm is often called upon by a 
creditors’ committee to examine the 
books of retailers whose financial 
status is shaky, to make a report and 
a recommendation to the creditors. 
This firm decided not to stop at list- 
ing merely assets and liabilities. They 
provided an extra column on their 
report sheet. This column was headed: 
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“Time Consumed by Traveling Sales- 
men.” ‘This firm found that in some 
instances the tottering retailer esti- 
mated that as high as 90 per cent of 
his time daily was being given to trav- 
eling men. This left him 10 per cent 
of the day to devote to selling. 

If all of these salesmen had plans 
for moving goods to the consumer, the 
time might have been well spent, but 
most of them were only armed with a 
pencil and an order blank. 

Contrast the situation of such a re- 
tailer with the situation of the mod- 
ern chain store. The chain store de- 
pends for its success upon three prin- 
ciples, centralized buying with large 
purchasing power, attractive displays, 
on the serve-yourself plan, and con- 
centration on moving goods, with a 
system where sellers are never both- 
ered by traveling salesmen, and one 
purchasing office does the buying for 
literally thousands of sellers and clerks. 


Concentrates on Selling 


This last feature is one of the cru- 
cial points making for the success of 
chain stores. In the store, all time is 
spent selling, wrapping and punch- 
ing the cash register. 

The independent merchant who sur- 
vives will be he who shaves down his 
purchasing time and concentrates on 
buying from a few big service houses 
which can give him not only merchan- 
dise, but also the latest selling ideas 
to attract the public and move his 
goods. 

This is not a sweeping denunciation 
of all manufacturers and wholesalers 
seeking business through the channels 
of the independent retailer. We have 
already noted some classic examples of 
makers and distributors who are fully 
abreast with merchandising progress. 

Let us now cite some very large 
manufacturers and wholesalers who, 
for one reason or another, have not 
yet caught step with this modern 
transition in the art of selling. 

A trade paper writer was recently 
seeking information for a symposium 
of retail volume-getting ideas on fish- 
ing tackle. It was natural to ask 
wholesale hardware houses for lists of 
retailers getting conspicuous volume in 
fishing tackle. The general manager 
of the wholesale house referred him 
to the managet of the sporting goods 
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department. This manager at first 
could not think of many dealers get- 
ting big volume in this line. After he 
was questioned persistently, he was 
able to name some fifteen retailers in 
his whole territory who were selling 
from $500 to $2,000 worth of fishing 
tackle per year. 

He was asked how these men got 
their volume. The department man- 
ager did not know. “I only know they 
order a lot of this class of stuff from 
us,” he said. 

“Have you any good photograph of 
any window trims they use in their 
fishing tackle campaign?” he was 
asked. 


Knew Nothing of Methods 


“No, I don’t believe I have any. I 
don’t know anything about that. But 
these fellows order a lot of fishing 
tackle in the season, believe me.” 

The writer then called on sporting 
goods departments of numerous other 
hardware wholesalers with practically 
the same result. These managers were 
able to tell him from their records 
who sold the most fishing tackle in the 
territory, but not one of those he called 
upon had a single bit of information 
as to how selling was accomplished 
by their country merchants. They 
knew one man was selling $2,000 
worth, and another was selling only 
$150 worth, but it had never occurred 
to them to find out what methods the 
volume-getter was using. It never 
seemed to occur to them that they had 
a responsibility toward the fellow who 
was not getting the volume. It never 
occurred to them to find out the vol- 
ume man’s method, and convey the in- 
formation to the weak merchant to 
help him push his sales up, thereby 
swelling the volume for their own 
house. 

When the writer called on dealers 
whose names had been given him he 
found them employing some remark- 
able merchandising methods. He 
found them carrying on bass fishing 
contests, advertised for fifty miles up 
and down the graveled highways. 
He found one merchant who lived 
100 miles from the nearest fish pond 
getting a record volume in tackle be- 
cause of sensational methods. But the 
wholesalers serving that dealer did 
not know of the methods, and seemed 
not to care to know. 

The same writer sought a sym- 
posium of ideas on selling tourist sup- 
plies, stoves, paint, household utilities, 
and met with the same degree of in- 
difference on the part of the houses 
serving the volume-getters in these 
lines. Always he had to go to mer- 
chants themselves to find out how big 
‘volume was being gained. 


With such existing situations, it is 
about time for manufacturers and 
wholesalers to awaken to their dealer 
responsibility if they, themselves, want 
to escape the gulf of oblivion yawn- 
ing for those who can not catch the 
step. It is time for makers and dis- 
tributors to step down out of their 
offices, away from their mahogany 
desks, and humble themselves to the 
extent of learning from miracle mer- 
chants in small towns. It is time for 
them to begin cataloguing these meth- 
ods, and urging the adoption of sim- 
ilar methods upon their slower retailer 
friends. 


From Receivership to 
$230,000 in Profits 
in One Year 


In spite of the highly com- 
petitive condition in the electric 
refrigeration industry, Servel, 
Inc., last year rebuilt its manu- 
facturing and distributing or- 
ganization after a receivership 
and came back to profits which 
amounted to more than $230,- 
000 for the year. 

The sales and advertising poli- 
cies which were responsible for 
this unusual record will be ex- 
plained in an article in an early 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
H. W. Foulds, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the com- 


‘pany, will explain how the 


company developed a new 
dealer policy, how distribution 
was obtained and _ franchises 
awarded and how advertising 
was linked up with personal 
sales effort. 


Even though these big distributors 
complain that the retailers are slug- 
gish, there are plenty of retailers who 
can teach them much about consumer 
demand, and methods of creating it. 

Yes, there are plenty of small re- 
tailers out on the firing line, fighting 
a gallant battle, of which the big 
houses know nothing. There is the 
hardware dealer in Nebraska who 
found his customers complaining that 
they could send to Chicago and get a 
pitchfork for $1.35, while the local 
merchant was charging $1.85. So 
this little merchant sent to the mail 
order house at Chicago for a half 
dozen of these pitchforks. He hung 
them on a rack beside his own. Now 
when farmers come in and burst into 


that tirade about the $1.35 fork .he 
says: “Oh, yes, you mean that one 
with the blue label. Here it is. | 
keep a few of them, but they don’t 
sell. Do you want this? You can 
have it for $1.35, surely.” A compari- 
son of quality, in the farmer's own 
critical eye, eight times out of ten 
causes him to pay the $1.85, and take 
the standard merchandise. 

There is also the group of four 
hardware merchants in a Middle 
Western town who forced aluminum 
peddlers out of town in twenty-four 
hours. How? They advertised their 
own aluminum prices on a full page 
in local papers, with peddlers’ prices 
beside them, item for item. Figures 
showed peddlers were 33 per cent 
higher than the stores. | When the 
peddlers started making calls the next 
morning they were met by house- 
wives armed with brooms. The local 
merchants began to sell aluminum, and 
to order more from manufacturers and 
wholesalers. But manufacturers and 
wholesalers never made any effort to 
find out why the sudden rush of 
aluminum orders from that town. 


Won Overall Battle 


When a certain radio station began 
to offer overalls over the air at ridicu- 
lous prices, one active merchant in a 
small town, 300 miles from the radio 
station, ordered a pair immediately. 
He compared them with those in his 
own stock. He noted one seam where 
there should be two, and the flimsy 
stitching in the crotch. He weighed 
the whole product against his own on 
delicate scales. He got all the facts 
and figures, and hung the overalls up. 
When the farmers complained of his 
ptices, and threatened to send for radio 
overalls, he showed the sample over- 
alls. He pointed out the stitching, 
threw them on the scales before their 
eyes, and sold them his own brand. 
These farmers told what they had 
learned. The merchant held his over- 
all trade. But manufacturers and dis- 
tributors serving him took no patticu- 
lar note of what he had accomplished 
or the battle he had won in his com- 
munity. They saw no lesson in it. 

When makers and _ distributing 
houses have department managers and 
sales managers unaware of how their 
best dealers are getting sensational vol- 
ume in lines these houses are seeking 
to promote, then it is decidedly time for 
the pot to quit calling the kettle black. 
It’s time for those who live in glass 
houses to lay aside the stones. It is 
time for a brutal frankness that will 
show these manufacturers and whole- 
salers the black pit lying in their path 
if they continue to pass the buck to 
the small retailer. 
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ontiac Sixes cut ‘21,760 
from the transportation expense 


of this company in one year 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


For years a prominent New 
England firm* had maintained‘a 
fleet of 35 salesmen’s cars. Many 
different makes had been tried. 
The cost per mile seemed unduly 
high. It was decided to investi- 
gate—to find, if possible, a car 
that would lower this excessive 
transportation expense at no 
sacrifice of sales efficiency, and 
standardize upon that make. 


The evidence of accurate rec- 
ords pointed to the Pontiac 
Six. The company purchased 32 
Pontiacs and reduced its costs 
in a single year $21,760—a sum 
nearly equivalent to the entire 
purchase price of its new fleet. 


Such records show what Pontiac 
economy means to modern busi- 
ness fleet operation. They illus- 
trate vividly the importance of 
investigating the cost reduction 
which the New Pontiac Big Six 
is ready to bring to your com- 
pany—because today’s Pontiac 
includes a great many efficiency 
features not yet developed when 
the above-mentioned fleet was 
purchased. 


*Name given on request. 


The New Pontiac Big Six is 
bigger, sturdier and more pow- 
erful. Its new, larger L-head 
engine is built for long life and 
smooth, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Its rugged, durable bod- 
ies by Fisher have new, big car, 
easy riding qualities as well as 
big car style and beauty. Its 
new, enclosed, internal-expand- 
ing, noiseless four-wheel brakes, 
completely protected against 
snow, rain and mud—its larger 
cross-flow radiator, assuring 
correct cooling in all seasons— 
and many other new features, 
all have a share in the business 
of cutting your fleet expense. 


Write the Fleet Department at 
the factory for our Fleet Users’ 
Plan and the special book for 
business executives “‘Experi- 
ences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.”’ And ask the near- 
est Oakland-Pontiac dealer for 
a demonstration of the New 
Pontiac Big Six. 


OAKLAND MOTORjCAR .CO., Pontiac, Mich. 
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Chase & Sanborn 
and Royal Baking 
Powder Affiliate 


Announcement has been made of the 
affiliation of Chase & Sanborn, tea 
and coffee distributors of Boston, with 
the Royal Baking Powder Company of 
New York, and the selection of D. K. 
David, executive vice-president of 
Royal Baking Powder, as head of 
Chase & Sanborn Corporation, or- 
ganized by the terms of the agreement 
with Royal, which will acquire a sub- 
stantial interest in the new concern. 
The present partners of Chase & 
Sanborn will continue their executive 
connections with the new Chase & 
Sanborn Corporation and Mr. David 
will continue his present office and 
activities with Royal, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

There will be no new financing by 
either company in connection with the 
affiliation. 

In a statement concerning the affilia- 
tion, William Ziegler, Jr., president of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
said: 

“The governing traditions and policies 
of the two companies, which have 
always been producers of quality food 
products, have been closely alike, and 
will be continued with important bene- 
fits to both, especially in distribution.” 
Mr. David was formerly assistant dean 
and professor of retailing at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration 
and was active in directing the work 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. Prior to his association with 
Royal about two years ago, he was as- 
sistant to the president of Filene’s de- 
partment store, Boston. He was born 
in Idaho. 


Sajous to Handle 
Postum Promotion 


Edward T. Sajous, formerly assistant 
sales promotion manager, Postum 
Company, Inc., under Harold Cary, 
has been appointed to the position of 
sales promotion manager to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Cary’s death 
early in April. 


Victor Tests New Product 


Orders amounting to nearly $2,500,- 
000 are the result of a test of a new 
RCA-Victor combination machine, 
which, it is understood, will be 
brought out next month. Fifty ma- 
chines were sent to dealers as a test, 
with the orders resulting. 


D. K. David 


Schulte Threatens 
Price War 


Decrying present price-cutting prac- 
tices of the tobacco industry as “‘de- 
plorable’”’ at the recent annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Schulte Scores 
Corporation, David A. Schulte, presi- 
dent, stated that the Schulte stores 
have delivered an ultimatum to the 
tobacco trade, and especially to the 
cigarette manufacturers, that ‘‘unless 
the condition is straightened out in 
sixty days, they can expect this price 
(eleven cents a package) all over the 
country.” He added, “Retailers are 


- going to make a legitimate profit or 


no profit at all.” 

In answer to questions from stock- 
holders as to what the company is 
going to do in the future to increase 
its present level of profits, Mr. Schulte 
said: “We are putting in candy, soda 
water and luncheonette departments as 
rapidly as we can enlarge our stores. 
Our plan is to get stores of about 
eighteen by forty feet, selling tobacco 
on one side and candy, soda water and 
luncheons on the other. 

“If the cut-rate situation is not cleared 
up we will fire these two shots. We 
also have a third and fourth shot, and 
a fifth shot, which we will stick by 
if the company doesn’t pay a dollar 
in dividends for five years.” 

The first of the combination tobacco 
and luncheon stores are in New York. 
Mr. Schulte received support in his 
stand in the form of an announcement 
by the Independent Retail Tobacconist 
Association of America, the following 
day, that the 350 stores in the associa- 
tion would discontinue price-cutting 
and hereafter would not sell cigarettes 
at less than fifteen cents a package. 


National Cash Register 
Starts Campaign 
for New Product 


Newspaper space to the extent of 
nearly twenty-five full pages will be 
used by the National Cash Register 
Company in a campaign just started to 
present its new “Class 3000 National 
Accounting Machine, (Ellis Model)” 
a device formerly known as the Ellis 
Adding Typewriter. 

In announcing the campaign, J. H. 
Barringer, general manager of the 
company, said: 

“We have decided on this newspaper 
campaign because we want the new 
National Accounting Machine intro- 
duced simultaneously in a score of 
American and Canadian cities.” 

The copy features the fact that Na- 
tional products perform every function 
in the keeping of records and the 
handling of money. 


Coast Grocery Chain 
to Have 1,000 Stores 


Ross McIntyre, president of MacMart’s 
Stores, has announced the acquisition, 
directly or through subsidiaries, of the 
assets and business of: International 
Sales and Produce Company; Mac- 
Marr’s, a chain operated by Charles 
E. MacMarr; Stone’s Cash Stores, Inc.; 
Consolidated Stores, Inc.; La Grande 
Grocery Company; Western Piggly 
Wiggly Company; McLean  Bros., 
Inc.; Eagle Stores, Inc.; Von's, Inc., 
and Morrison’s, all chain grocery 
stores operating in California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Present expansion plans call for a total 
of 1,000 stores, with annual sales in 
excess of $50,000,000, by June 15, 
1929. 


General Motors Enters 
New Air Merger 


General Motors is extending opera- 
tions into the airplane field through 
participation in the newly organized 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, which 
includes the merged assets and busi- 
ness of the Bendix corporation and 
subsidiaries, including the Bendix 
Brake Company, the Eclipse Machine 
Company and its subsidiaries, the 
Delco Aviation Corporation, the assets 
and business of the Stromberg Car- 
buretor Company of America, includ- 
ing its | subsidiaries, the  Scintilla 
Magneto Corporation and other com- 
panies in the general aviation accessory 


field. 
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Ciné-Selling is the use of 
movies rightonthe prospect's 
desk. Movies, with all their 
power of exciting interest 
and impelling action. 


Movies presented by 
new Eastman method 
of Ciné-Selling. For 
details, send coupon. 


Now you can aim your sales argument 


straight for the buyer’s eye 


OUR salesmen seldom find the prospect 

waiting with ear receptive and brain 
alert. But his eyes are always on the job, 
accessible to movies. 


Movies bring the buyer smartly to atten- 
tion. Movies first compel his interest. Then 
flash fact after fact before him—graphically, 
dramatically—exactly the mental images on 
which you would like him to base decision. 


Such is the force of Ciné-Selling. 


Ciné-Selling is now easy, thanks to an in- 
genious new projector, the Eastman Business 
Kodascope, a projector that’s ready within a 
minute after the salesman sets it on the buyer’s 
desk. No bulky screen, no darkened room. So 
quick and simple that Ciné-Selling is today 
thoroughly practical for any sales crew. 


Specialists in Ciné-Selling 
Produce Films for Business Use 


Write for names of producers skilled in creat- 
ing commercial motion pictures. A specialist 
will see striking possibilities in whatever you 
have to sell. He will tell you that Eastman’s 
new projector has made the use of movies easy 
and convenient for the salesman. 


Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. films 


Business Kodascope quickly telescopes in case 8 x 1114 x 14 ches; designed expressly for the salesman. 


What is your selling problem? 


Have you a merchandising program to pre- 
sent? or a service for sale? or a product that 
can’t be demonstrated in an office? or a 
mechanism with hidden merits? or a statis- 
tical story? or distributors to instruct? 
Whatever your perplexity may be, a pro- 
fessional producer of commercial motion 
pictures can quickly plan a convincing movie 
for you to show with the Business Kodascope 
—the latest aid to effective salesmanship. 


(usually reduced from 35 mm. originals) and 
shows a bright, clear picture to one person or 
to a group. Embodies every feature that the 


salesman wants. Yet the price is but $90. 
Let us send you complete details about this 
latest device and what motion pictures can 
do for your sales. Mail the coupon today. 


Eastman Kopak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me 


“The New Way to Greater Profits— 
Ciné-Selling”’ 
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Announce Impressive Program 


for I. A. A. Chicago Meeting 


The skeleton of the program for the 
meetings of the International Adver- 
tising Association, to be held in 
Chicago, May 14, 15, 16, is an- 
nounced. 
The meetings are to be devoted to the 
matters which today are most impor- 
tant to the advertising business and to 
executives and advertising agencies. 
The program to date is as follows: 
Tuesday Evening, May 14 
8:30 Address of Welcome. 
Frank Winans, President, Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 
8:40 The New Goal of the International 
Advertising Association. 
Walter A. Strong, Publisher, Chi- 
cago Daily News, and chairman 
of the board, I. A. A. 
9:10 What Industry Expects of Adver- 
tising. 
By Dr. Julius Klein. 
Wednesday, May 15 
10:00 Building a Business on Facts. 
By a retail merchant who is doing it. 
10:40 The Scientific Approach to Fact- 
Finding. 
By Harold Moulton, Brookings In- 
stitution. 
11:20 What Facts Are Psychologists Con- 
tributing to Advertising. 
By E. K. Strong, Stanford University. 


12:15 Luncheon—Conferences on Projects 
of Bureau of Research and Edu- 
cation: 

Project No. 2—Survey of advertising 
research. 

Project No. 4—Vocational studies. 

Project No. 6—Improved __coordina- 
tion of advertising and selling. 


2:00 Our Common Cause. 
By John Benson. 
3:15 Blind Areas in Marketing and Ad- 
vertising. 
By Guy C. Smith, Libby, McNeill 


9:00 Business Session. 
10:00 Merchandising on Known Elements. 
By P. B. Zimmerman, General Elec- 

tric Company. 

10:30 The Louisville Grocery Survey: a 
Recent Example of Cooperative 
Fact-Finding and its Significance 
to Advertising Men. 

By J. W. Millard (Department of 
Commerce). 

11:00 How One Industry Is Finding Itself. 

By Irving S. Paull, Carpet Institute. 

11:30 Progress in the Study of National 
Markets. 

By J. W. Hayes, Crowell Publishing 
Company. 


12:15 Luncheon—Conferences on Projects 
of Bureau of Research and Edu- 
cation: 

Project No. 3—Review of advertis- 
ing education. 

Project No. 5—Advertising 
tics. 

Project No. 8—Educational work of 
advertising clubs. 

Project No. 10—Consumer attitudes 
toward advertising. 


statis- 


2:00 Centralized Facts for ehe Common 
Good. 
O. C. Harn, Managing Director, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
2:30 The I. A. A. Bureau of Research 
and Education. 
Nathaniel W. Barnes, Director. 
3:15 The Responsibility of Advertising to 
the Investor. 
By a representative of organized 
banking. 


7:00 Dinner, followed by one speaker and 
dancing. 


Ernest H. Miller 


Miller Heads New 
Parmelee- Yellow 
Taxi Combine 


Ernest H. Miller, former president of 
the Yellow Taxi Corporation of New 
York, has been named as the head of 
the newly organized Parmelee Trans- 
portation Company, which recently 
arranged to acquire controlling interest 
in The Parmelee Transfer Company, 
Chicago; the Yellow Taxi Corpora- 
tion, New York, and a substantial 
interest in the Chicago Yellow Cab 
Company, Inc. 

Organization of the new company, 
which is to operate automobile trans- 
portation and taxicab companies in the 
principal cities of the United States, 
was made possible because of the 
similarity of conditions in the business 
in New York and Chicago. The new 
company, the largest taxicab operator 
in the world, has nearly 10,000 


vehicles under its control and 30,000 
operating employes. The new chain 
will probably be the largest consumer 
of automobiles, tires and gasoline in 
the world. 

Mr. Miller, at the age of twenty-one, 
in 1909, made his first venture into 
the taxicab business in Orange, New 
Jersey. This was the first step toward 
the organization of the Newark, New 
Jersey, Yellow Cab Company. So 
successful was Mr. Miller in his New- 
ark venture that he entered the New 
York field and became president and 
general manager of the Yellow Taxi 
Corporation of New York, a $7,000,- 
000 corporation, now part of the pro- 
posed nation-wide system. Mr. Miller 
is familiar with conditions existing in 
the taxicab business in Chicago, hay- 
ing been invited by John Hertz to 
reorganize the policy of the Chicago 
Yellow Cab Company during the past 
year, following the death of Charles 
W. Gray, the former president. 

In a recent statement, referring to the 
new system, Mr. Miller said: “This 
is an era of coordinated effort, cen- 
tralized buying powers and centralized 
management. The wisdom of such 
centralization has proven itself in every 
form of transportation. Centralization 
of this character in the transportation 
field always results in greater, better 
and cheaper public service.” 


Trade Commission Fights 
False Advertising 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
proceeded against more than two hun- 
dred advertisers and publications that 
print misleading statements, according 
to W. E. Humphrey, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Zinc Institute, St. 
Louis, April 15. 

Stressing the public belief in the hon- 
esty of publishers, which places upon 
them enormous duties and responsibili- 
ties to the public, Mr. Humphrey said: 
‘Most publishers realize these duties 
and responsibilities and are cooperat- 
ing with the commission in its cam- 
paign to wipe out false advertising. 
We have, within the past three weeks, 
proceeded against more than two hun- 
dred of these fakers and scoundrels, 
and the publications that publish their 
advertisements. So far, we have not 
found a single one of these crooks 
that will come out into the light of 
publicity and make a fight. 

“We are going to continue to fight 
these crooks as long as they continue 
to swindle and rob the public. In 
this fight. we have the help of every 
honest and decent publisher in the 
country.” 
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, 
Columbus 


} NOW 


For the six months’ period ending 


by law. 


show that the Columbus Dispatch 
advertising amounting to 


Advertisers will find it a far-sighted and 
profitable policy to continue concentrat- 
ing their advertising campaigns in this 
extremely profitable medium. 


General Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, inc. 


Dispatch 


{Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily} 


has 


| The GREATEST 
CIRCULATION 


IN ITS 65-YEAR HISTORY 


119,430 


Average Net Paid Daily 


March 31, 1929, as reported 


to the Federal Government in the sworn statement required 


\\ Fine GAIN in Advertising Too 


Media Records reports for the first three months of 1929 


made a net GAIN in paid 


183,749 lines or 
More Than 592 Columns 


Every campaign in which the Columbus 
Dispatch is employed MUST GAIN in 
effectiveness by this latest progress of 
“Qhio’s Greatest Home Daily.” 


HARVEY R. YOUNG 
Advertising Director 
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Light and Power Industry 
Builds Sales Plan on Research 


In an address entitled ‘Research as an 
Aid to Improve Sales Matters,” de- 
livered at the Mississippi Valley Manu- 
facturers’ and Wholesalers’ Conference 
in St. Louis this week, Marshall E. 
Sampsell outlined the growth of the 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany up to the period of the War, and 
added: ‘During the period of the 
War many of the light and power 
companies practically disbanded their 
commercial departments, with the re- 
sult that, from 1922 to 1926, there 
was a drop of approximately 10 per 
cent in the return per dollar invested 
in our residence business. As soon 
as more pressing affairs permitted, ex- 
ecutive attention was directed toward 
the commercial aspects of our industry 
and particularly the domestic load. 
Through analysis of our own industry, 
and likewise other industries appealing 
for a share of the public purse, we 
were brought face to face with some 
very startling facts. It was revealed 
that in 1925 the average use of elec- 
tricity in the wired homes was but one 
kilowatt hour per day, or 365 per year, 
with an average income of $27.89 per 
home per year. 

‘A study of the division of the spend- 
ing margin of the average home-maker 
disclosed that our industry was getting 
an average return per day on the in- 
vestment in service in each American 
home of about the number of pennies 
that the average person pays for daily 
newspapers. In other words, as com- 
pared with our $27.89 average yearly 
revenue per home, the automobile in- 
dustry was getting an annual average 
of $420 per family; the tobacco in- 
dustry $100 and the candy business 
$48. 

“Our research took us into problems 
of distribution in the electric industry 
as compared with other industries. 
We found through surveys that our 
industry had a weak voice in the 
chorus of advertisers in the news- 
papers. We produced facts from 
twenty-seven cities and found automo- 
biles took 59 per cent of the total 
space, musical instruments 16 per 
cent, radios approximately the same 
amount, and numerous other luxury 
items exceeded the meager 10 per cent 
for electrical items. 

“We made a study of our rates, and 
the particular form of rates that might 
induce the greater purchase of elec- 
tricity by the home-makers. 

‘‘My purpose is to emphasize that we 
searched for facts, and then directed 


executive attention to that vitally im- 
portant division of our business— 
selling. In the last three years there 
has been striking stimulation in the 
marketing processes of our business, 
and as a result we have succeeded in 
raising the national average in the 
domestic field from 365 kilowatt 
hours in 1925 to 450 kilowatt hours 
in 1928, with an average income of 
close to $30 per year per domestic 
consumer. 

“We in the light and power industry 
are selling an intangible product, and 
we manufacture as we distribute. We 
have one method of delivery—a sys- 
tem of electric wiring, and, therefore, 


it is obvious to you that wiring may. 


well be termed the ‘bottle-neck’ of our 
scheme of marketing. 

“In order to give adequate attention 
to the specific problem we arranged 
(in concert with the other major 
branches of the electrical industry and 
under the auspices of the Society for 
Electrical Development) to employ 
a well-known national advertising 
agency to make a survey of wiring con- 
ditions, and also reactions to the use 
of electric service in communities so 
selected as to represent a fair cross- 
section of the average class of home 
and average spending margin of the 
country. Some of the communities in 
the states represented here were 
studied. 

“The major problem of the investiga- 
tion was to find out what were the 
conditions—wiring and otherwise— 
electrically speaking, in the home. We 
wanted to find the state of mind of 
the housewife toward the use of elec- 
tricity; the actual number of appliances 
and fixtures in use; and to study the 
home as a larger market for the elec- 
trical industry. This investigation 
included a Consumer Survey. The 
Consumer Survey, as planned and 
made, is based upon the rather de- 
pendable principle that a  cross- 


section well chosen reflects conditions . 


throughout the country. In determin- 
ing this cross section, cities were 
selected representing the different 
population groups and including cities 
of over 500,000, cities of 100,000 to 
500,000, and so on down the list to 
cities of 25,000 and under. All of 
the geographical divisions of the coun- 
try, including certain cities in the 
Mississippi Valley, were covered. 
“The general conclusions drawn from 
the facts developed by this survey 
were as follows: 


(1) The American home offers a 
large undeveloped market for wiring, 
electrical appliances and increased use 
of electrical current. 

‘‘(2) There was no evidence that the 
housewives interviewed had ever been 
approached with any definite plan to 
introduce into the household the use 
of electricity in a comprehensive way, 
(3) The appliances most aggressively 
advertised and merchandised had by 
far the widest distribution, pointing 
very definitely the way by which the 
market can be cultivated for much 
larger purposes. 

‘‘(4) Inadequate instruction to educate 
the housewife in the effective use of 
the appliances she now possesses is 
generally reflected in many abandoned 
appliances found in the homes. 

(5) That, with few exceptions, the 
absence of a rate graduated to volume 
is discouraging to the acquisition of 
more appliances and productive in 
many cases of a lack of sympathetic 
teamwork between the light and power 
companies and their domestic cus- 
tomers. 

“A selling plan is now being de- 
veloped, based on the findings of this 
survey, and we are optimistic, in fact 
very confident, we shall be able to get 
effective results which will justify the 
expense and labor involved and be to 
the advantage of customers and our 
companies.” 


St. Louis Conference 
Studies Distribution 


More than 700 manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers assembled in 
St. Louis on April 17 for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Manufacturers’ and 
Wholesalers’ Conference, to discuss 
the current industrial importance of 
style and design as an aid to profitable 
selling, together with new improve- 
ments in distribution and sales ad- 
ministration methods. 

The conference, the first of its kind 
held in this region, was sponsored by 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
the Industrial Club of St. Louis, 
Associated Industries of Kansas, As- 
sociated Industries of Kentucky, 
Associated Industries of Missouri, 
Associated Industries of Oklahoma, 
Iowa Manufacturers’ Association, Ne- 
braska Manufacturers’ Association, 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, 
Texas State Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Arkansas State Chamber of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Among the speakers were many figures 
well-known throughout American 1n- 
dustry—from manufacturers of cheese 
to airplanes. 
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TRUE because the J. Walter Thompson Co.’s 2 great market analyses, 


“Retail Shopping Areas’ and ‘‘Population and Its Distribution,” say 
it is— 


TRUE because “A Merchandising Atlas of the United States,” issued 
by the Research Department of Cosmopolitan Magazine gives Cleveland 


The TRUE Cleveland Market (pic- almost identically the same trading area. 
— — Pe sy ; ea go ri TRUE because publisher's statements to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
ket in which Cleveland newspaper ad- tions say it’s true— 


isi j bly. : ' . 
Sy RN PRD TRUE because the Industrial Relations Committee of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce says it’s true— 


TRUE because the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.’s market study says it’s 
true — 


TRUE because 206 Northern Ohio Grocers, when questioned by a 
large manufacturer, said so— 


TRUE because the 129 largest Cleveland retailers and the 45 leading 
jobbers of nationally advertised products said, in answer to a recent 


survey, that the amount of business they receive from outside the TRUE 
Cleveland Market is negligible. 


TRUE because more and more advertisers, every day, are studying the 
Cleveland situation, and finding . . . TRUTH. 


The Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL ADVER TISING DEPARTMENT 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 400 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Atlanta . Detroit , San Francisco Philadelphia . Los Angeles 


CLEVELAND ’S FIRST ADVERTISING BUY! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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and the ‘Sparklet Aeration’ process as 
aids in selling electric or gas refrigera- 
tors; (b) to become a veritable hand- 
book of refrigeration merchandising 
plans, giving a complete outline of 
sales procedure, and providing a multi- 
plicity of sales helps, including news- 
paper advertising.” 


# 


& 


A. Edwin Fein 

Step by step the Blue Book then 
proceeds to “handle” the campaigns 
for the distributors. First in order of 
appearance is a five-page ‘Proof of 
the Pudding” clip, containing testi- 
monials to the Sparklets method from 
distributors throughout this country 
and Canada. This is backed by a re- 
production of a quarter-page advertise- 
ment of an electric refrigerator, featur- 
ing the Sparklets ice cream method, 
two ice cream recipes and the price of 
Sparklet syphons, but signed by the 
New York Light and Power Company. 
This copy was run in fifteen New 
York State newspapers and is offered 
as suggested copy for others. This 
instance is typical of others being car- 
ried on throughout the United States. 
Sparklets, Inc., shares in this advertis- 
ing expense to the extent of allowing 
a special 3 per cent discount on orders 
when advertising is done. 

Pre-campaign suggestions, headed 
“What to Do Before the Campaign 
Starts,” advises instruction meetings 
for salesmen, obtaining advertising 
copy layouts and other printed material 
from Sparklets, arranging for a Spark- 
lets home economic expert to be on 
hand for salesroom demonstrations and 
other details. 

Two campaign activities calendars 


are laid out. The first, for a two-week 
preliminary period, devotes the first 
week to organization and instruction 
of the sales force and demonstrators. 
Tuesday of the second week is as- 
signed to mailing of invitations to 
housewives to attend a demonstration 
of how to make ice cream with Spark- 
lets. A suggested form for this in- 
formation is placed in the Blue Book. 
For Wednesday of the second week 
the distributor is instructed to release 
a “first” publicity story, which is sup- 
plied in full. Thursday, according to 
the calendar, is to be devoted to tele- 
phoning invitations to attend the 
demonstration. Several variations of 
tested telephonic invitations are pro- 
vided. The first direct mail letter is 
scheduled for Friday. This consists of 
a four-page letterhead, the inside 
pages of which are devoted to a two- 
page color spread on the use of Spark- 
lets for making ice cream and spar- 
kling beverages in electric or gas re- 
frigerators. The letterhead is sup- 
plied by Sparklets with the first page 
blank for the imprint of the local dis- 
tributor’s name. Saturday, the last day 
of the two weeks’ preliminary period, 
is planned as the day to release adver- 
tising copy to local newspapers. 


Supply Mats and Electros 


The copy suggested runs five col- 
umns by sixteen inches and is supplied 
by Sparklets in mats or electros, as 
required. It is the first of four similar 
pieces to be used during the campaign. 
Then follow complete instructions for 
a four weeks’ campaign, for every de- 
tail of which the Blue Book contains 
instructions and copy layouts. 

‘Here Is the Way to Get Your Pros- 
pect List” offers a letter to be sent to 
electric or gas refrigerator owners, 
with which is enclosed a return card 
with space for three names of ‘“Wo- 
men who are interested in the Blank 
Refrigerator,” and an offer of a Spark- 
let syphon, free of charge, “should 
one of these women purchase one of 
your refrigerators within 60 days.” 

Complete instructions for conduct- 
ing a demonstration, including a 
“talk” to be given by the demonstrator 
during the demonstration, and sugges- 
tions for the arrangement of a show- 
room for a demonstration, are also 
given. “Guest Books,” in which are 
to be recorded the names of those 
attending demonstrations, are provided 
by Sparklets. This list, together with 
the address, is then sent to Sparklets, 
which follows up with direct-by-mail 
literature. 

Over half a million colored recipe 
books have been distributed this way 
since the inception of the campaign. 

Prizes are offered for Sparklets win- 


dow displays and for individual sales 
effort. Window — are illus. 
trated and lighting effects and window 
streamers suggested in this complete 
Blue Book, which closes with a sample 
order blank and instructions in its use, 

In the United States the company 
now has seventy-five refrigerator dis- 
tributors, in addition to many hard- 
ware and drug distributors. 

Through new application of the 
Sparklet syphon it will shortly be used 
for stimulating public interest in elec. 
tric ranges, cookers and waffle irons, 


CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, radio account to J. Walter Thomp. 
son Company; Icyball and all other prod- 
ucts to Prather-Allen & Heaton, Inc., of 
Cincinnati. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Perfection oil burner division, to H. 
K. McCann Company of that city. 


THOMAS N. FAIRBANKS COMPANY, import 
division of the United States Envelope 
Company, New York City, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., of Boston. 


HEALTH LABORATORIES, INC., Long Beach, 
California, Normalettes tea herb and vege- 
table remedies, to Logan & Stebbins, Los 
Angeles. General newspapers, radio, win- 
dow and counter displays and direct mail. 


B. M. House & Son, INc., building, New 
York, to Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. New 
York newspapers. 


STUNzZI SONS SILK COMPANY, Zurich, 
Switzerland, to Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., 
New York City. 


SUNSTRAND ENGINEERING COMPANY, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, oil burners, to Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago. 


NICKEL PLATE Roap, to The Powers- 
House Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALBERT RICHARD COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, men’s and children’s leather- 
lined coats and leather aviation helmets, to 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company of 
Chicago. General newspapers, dealer helps 
and direct mail. 


THE Book House for Children, Chicago, 
to Maurice H. Needham Company, there. 


APOLLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UI- 
traviolet sun lamps, and the OHIO VARNISH 
Company, Chi-Namel paints, varnishes, 
enamels and lacquers, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Harm White Company, there. 


ELECTRIC SPRAYIT COMPANY, INc., South 
Bend, Indiana, portable electric spraying 
devices, to MacDonald-Cook Company, 
there. 
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We Organized Our Dealers 


and Taught Them to Sell 
(Continued from page 130) 


cause. We have our own monthly 
publication, a magazine devoted to the 
interests of Clover Farm stores. This 
magazine is highly informative, keep- 
ing all members of the organization in 
close touch with new developments, as 
well as supplying them with interest- 
ing reading matter, stress being laid on 
specific angles of store management. 

In addition to the fact that grocers 
desiring to join the Clover Farm group 
must have acceptable stores, they must 
show possibilities of growth. If the 
success Of our project started with the 
premise that personality is a most im- 
portant factor in business, then it is 
doubly important that those who make 
up the body of the group have or de- 
velop this quality in a large measure. 
This I consider the most vital factor in 
business today. Any organization that 
turns over its future carelessly, in a 
hit-or-miss fashion to any one who 
happens along, deserves failure. But 
to choose men carefully, and then chart 
their progress, cannot but result ad- 
vantageously to both the worker and 
the organization in back of him. 

Manufacturers are helping us be- 
cause they recognize modern efficiency 
and potential power in our organiza- 
tion. The growth of our chain has 
been phenomenal, a veritable romance 
in business, representing as it does a 
total sales volume of $50,000,000 and 
being less than three years old. Every 
day retailers are joining our group and 
doubling and redoubling their sales 
volume because of it. 

This experiment has proved that 
competition can be met adequately 
when the weapons used have a prac- 
tical quality in their edge. 


Multigraph Adopts 
Selective Selling 
(Continued from page 122) 


“Customer morale is also better. 
The present list of prospects is com- 
posed of concerns having the organiza- 
tion, the acumen, and the business op- 
Portunities to use their Multigraph 
equipment most effectively. Conse- 
quently, an increasingly large percent- 
age of our users are enthusiastic 

osters, 

Last, and most important of all, 
Practically all of our business now is 
Profitable business.” 
ai . neglecting prospects who want 
- quipment, Mr. Winger pointed 

anyone, anywhere, can still buy a 
Multigraph. 


Stereopticon Slide 
Case made for Board 
of Foreign Missions 


Model Trunk made 
for Roberts-WicksCo. 


Stock Fibre 
Suit Cases 


Regulation Wall 
Paper Hand Case 


_ i] WINSHIP |__ 
CASES anp TRUNKS 


built for today’s salesmen 
INSHIP has always made the best trunks and 


eases for America’s outstanding concerns. 
Times have changed and with the times Winship trunks 
and cases have changed. For business after business 
Winship has re-designed trunks to carry more and to 
display better. For instance, Winship Chinatrunks carry 
more samples, are more convenient and more protec- 
tive than ever before. 


Another change! Most salesmen now travel by auto- 
mobile. Their sample case needs today are different 
from the days when they “hopped the rattlers.” Winship 
is up to the minute—and ahead with these needs. 

Send a sample of your line in your present cases 

or trunks and let us submit ideas and prices. 
W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases — and Cases 
for Portable Products 


New York 
39.41 W. 32nd St. 


Boston 
71 Summer St. 
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Testimonial Advertising 
50 Years Ago and Now 


Charles Merz, who wrote the brilliant 
and keen criticism of our habits and cus- 
toms that he called “The American Band 
Wagon” and who has just published ‘And 
Then Came Ford,’ has an article in the 
Outlook for April 10th, called ‘““A Custom 
of the Country.” Testimonial advertising 
is an American institution, he says. In 
Harper's Weekly for 1879 he finds Baker’s 
chocolate recommended by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the personification of the New Eng- 
land conscience, and patent medicines, por- 
ous plasters and hair-dressing were praised 
in the same year by Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ex-President Van 
Buren, e¢ a4/.—The main part of the article 
describes today’s testimonial advertising: 
“There is a formula here which avoids the 
difficult task of trying to button-hole the 
harassed consumer and make him listen long 
enough to catch the drift of a long-winded 
argument why he should purchase this or 
that particular product.” Mr. Merz thinks, 
despite the outcry against testimonials and 
the ridicule of testimonials in advertising 
like Peck & Peck’s, that it is rash to 
imagine that the day of this kind of pro- 
motion is over. 


Two Apologias 


The first is general—a defense of Ameri- 
can business man by Howard Vincent 
O’Brien in the May Plain Talk, under the 
title “Must We Scorn the Business Man?” 
The current scorn for commerce is a part 
of the sophisticated attitude toward all the 
average American characteristics, of which, 
of course, business is the most prominent. 
Mr. O'Brien finds some justification in the 
way the average business man pretends to 
be hard-boiled and interested only in 
money. He turns the tables on literary 
folks who criticize the Babbitts by contrast- 
ing the “superstitious reverence of the 
American business man for the plighted 
word” with “the detailed and prolix con- 
tracts that a publisher must make with an 
author.” The distinctly American “notion 
of business as something to which a man 
can without apologies consecrate his whole 
energies, physical and spiritual, is quite 
new. It is America’s outstanding contribu- 
tion to civilization.” 

The second defense is of advertising— 
more specific in subject and in manner. In 
the Nation’s Business for April, the ques- 
tion “Is Modern Advertising Justified?” is 
asked and answered by L. D. H. Weld, 
now of H. K. McCann Company, advertis- 
ing agents, and formerly with Swift, the 
packer. Dr. Weld admits that the cost of 
advertising may be added to the price of 
the article advertised but insists that this is 
economically sound for the price of a pair 
of shoes made by machinery to include the 
cost of machinery. “The price would be 
higher if the shoes were made by hand. 
Similarly, one has to pay for the advertising 
in the branded article, but would have to 
pay more if the distribution of the article 
had been accomplished entirely by personal 
selling.” 

Dr. Weld is a trained economist. He 
was once professor of economics at Yale 


University. He thinks it a mistake for the 
defenders of advertising not “to admit 
frankly that advertising may—and often 
does—raise prices or make it pos- 
sible to obtain higher prices than without 
advertising. It is a law of economics that 
an increase in demand raises prices. Ad- 
vertising certainly increases demand. Other- 
wise it is a failure. The principal 
effects of advertising in so far as it tends 
to raise prices are: 

“1. On the commodity itself (a) as a 
guarantee of quality, (b) in making pro- 
curement easier, and (c) in packaging. 

“2. On the manufacturer as a reward 
for risks assumed. 

“3. On the buying public (a) from the 
educational standpoint, (b) in fitting pro- 
duction to the different classes of demand 
and (c) in creating new wants and adding 
to general satisfaction. 

“4. On general economic progress.” 

In developing these four points, Dr. 
Weld make many acute observations—for 
instance: ‘Sometimes people are induced 
through advertising to purchase things they 
can’t afford. This is not so likely to hap- 
pen from advertising, however, as it is from 
personal salesmanship.” 


An Academic Attack 


“Marketing and Advertising: An Eco- 
nomic Appraisal” (Princeton University 
Press) is from the pen of Dr. Floyd L. 
Vaughan, professor of economics in the 
University of Oklahoma—and much of it is 
well answered by the brief article men- 
tioned above. But Dr. Weld has seen ad- 
vertising actually at work and has worked 
with it. Dr. Vaughan, if we may judge 
from internal evidence, has never had this 
opportunity to lose one bias and replace it 
with a new one. 

Dr. Vaughan’s preface points out that 
most books on advertising are individualis- 
tic with a pecuniary purpose, whereas his 
is social and his test is social welfare. Per- 
haps that puts the volume outside the 
bounds of your interest or mine. But, as 
Dr. Weld says, it pays the advertiser to 
know how he is being criticized and to 
consider answers to the criticism. Dr. 
Vaughan strikes the lay reader as exception- 
ally clever in making points against present 
advertising and marketing methods—so it 
may be of extra value to read his criticisms 
and try to answer them. He makes much 
of the fact that advertising has ‘‘shifted the 
basis of competition from price to quality 
and service’’—as if quality and service were 
not far more important to social welfare 
than price, or (to put it another way) as 
if quality and service were anything else 
than what the consumer should receive for 
his expenditure, so that the shift in empha- 
sis is psychological-—and very good psy- 
chology. Indeed a recent radical critic in 
The New Republic says that modern ad- 
vertising has changed the public manner 
of thought so that ownership is forgotten 
and use and enjoyment have taken the place 
of a property sense. 

And strangely enough Dr. Vaughan treats 
style as if it were a recognized aid to mass- 
merchandising and seems not to distinguish 
between “style,” ‘‘vogue,” “fashion” and 
“prestige; under the heading ‘Prevalence 


of Style,” he says “Even food is becoming 
subject to its influence” (i.e., the influence 
of style), “as illustrated in the advertise. 
ments of sundry products to the effect that 
people of good taste consume particular 
brands.” 

He sees that advertising and moderp 
marketing has taken from the consumer 
much of “the storage function” and de. 
livery function but seems not to recognize 
that this relief is a service. The enormous 
increase in the personnel of marketing and 
advertising strikes him as evidence of “du- 
plication and overlapping of marketing func. 
tions’ —but isn’t it true that much of the 
complexity and confusion that he describes 
is due to the fact that he has not looked 
at one single industry, far less one single 
selling concern, but at all business; and 
that he has not a clear-cut picture but 
a composite photograph of many very dis- 
similar types? Some of the overlapping is 
what is always to be seen in a composite 
portrait. 

He has his remedies, notably “less and 
better advertising’’ and he makes much of 
the crudeness of a large part of today’s 
advertising. His biggest contribution is the 
“emphasis of functions rather than media” 
—using media to denote types of outlets 
rather than of advertising. ‘A more effici- 
ent marketing system cannot arise from the 
elimination of the so-called middleman and 
his ‘profit.’ The entire situation resolves 
itself into an appraisal of the conditions 
and agencies under which the marketing 
functions can be performed with the least 
cost.” 


Six Self Starters 


A. W. Shaw Company has just put on 
the market “The Little Library of Self 
Starters’”” by Robert R. Updegraff—six vol- 
ume set, $4; single volume, 75 cents. Each 
of these six titles is a classic and the con- 
venient form—pocket size—good print and 
attractive binding make a package that 
should help the sale of this ever-so-valuable 
material. 

The writer will be especially interested 
in Mr. Updegraff’s manner, and will see 
here two styles: One style is business fic- 
tion as exemplified in “Obvious Adams” 
(which I can’t help considering the “best- 
ever” business fiction and the “best-ever” 
propaganda for advertising; I am surprised 
now and then to find folks who have not 
read it), in “The Sixth Prune,” a homely 
story of the value of service and variety, 
and in “Old Specification” which is just as 
well written as the other two with just as 
simple natural dialogue, and just as mas-, 
terly use of the “cut back,” but it does not 
strike me as having as important a message 
—which may mean that I specially need to 
learn its lesson: that if you are sure so- 
and-so is the right thing to do, don’t worry 
how it is to be done—furnish the specifica- 
tion, and somewhere there is some one who 
can work out the details. And the scene 
is laid in an advertising agency! 

Mr. Updegraff’s other style is the trade 
paper essay, with a remarkable background 
of specific detail and a delightful habit 
every dozen pages or so of giving us 4 
check list to try on our own business. The 
three titles in this category are: “The 
New American Tempo’’—with one check 
list from “Roxy” Rothafel, “apply in turn 
to a business or any particular problem 
the eight words, Style, Color, Change, 
Light, Brevity, Contrast, Sweep, Motion ; 
“A New Bag of Tricks for Every Business, 
with a ten-item list of places to look tur 
new tricks—descriptive name of product, 
use of product, the scrap pile, the package, 
the mailing list, the complaint corsespond- 
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ence, the unit of sale, the style element, 
availability, price; and the third volume in 
the essay style is “The Subconscious Mind 
in Business,” in which the puzzling psy- 
chology of the subliminal self is harnessed 
and made practical. This is much the best 
of the essays because more fundamental. 
It contains typical examples of the author's 
picture-writing knack. “Our minds are 
cookers. Our conscious minds cook with 
fire—with mental energy, consciously ap- 
lied. Our subsconscious minds operate as 
freless cookers.” And a quotation from 
Thoreau: ‘Why should the hen set all 
day. She can lay but one egg.” 

This little library will make an ideal gift 
for junior salesmen and your special pro- 
teges but don’t let that be an excuse for 
failing to read about these six self starters 
yourself. 


Rationalization in Germany 


Just as we became a little accustomed 
to Prof. James Harvey Robinson’s use of 
the word rationalization to mean the way 
we make up rational-sounding explanations 
of our whimsical, quite irrational decisions 
—then all of a sudden the same word has 
taken quite a different meaning. It is being 
used in English to translate the German 
Rationalisierung, which in the Ruhr meant 
“rationing production.” Now this word 
embraces all the reconstructive measures for 
putting German industry on its feet after 
the war. 

Walter. Meakin’s “The New Industrial 
Revolution” just published here by Bren- 
tano’s is a picture of this German evolution, 
with some side glances at American simpli- 
fied practice, for the benefit of the British 
manufacturer. But it has considerable 
value for American business men as well— 
both for its presentation of the factors in 
Germany that are so dissimilar from any- 
thing ‘here, notably the easy organization 
there of. entire. industries in trusts or in 
loose but tremendously effective associa- 
tions, and ‘also for the general principles 
that could-be applied here as well as there. 

A large part of the volume is devoted 
to the: coal industry, over which Germany 
may well exult and both Great Britain and 
the United States admit that “we don’t 
know how it should be done.” Mr. Meakin 
does not describe German methods of sell- 
ing coal except to point out (what has 
been repeatedly pointed out to American 
coal producers and has been adopted by a 
few of them) that the coal industry has 
to adapt itself to the new conditions of fuel 
economy, study and promote methods of 
economy, get all possible immediate profits 
from the sale of surplus by-products, and 
plan ahead for business on a scientific basis 
of fuel economy. Only a few British or 
Ametican concerns go as far as most Ger- 
man collieries in adopting labor-saving 
machinery, 

All through Mr. Meakin’s book you will 
be impressed with the boldness of the Ger- 
man industrialists in assuming enormous 
expenses for new equipment and with their 
foresight in planning for similar new ex- 
pense within another few years out of 
sedulously planned reserves. ‘‘Self-financ- 
ing” because replacement is a constant 
necessity. And all this in the face of heavy 
taxes and increases both in wages and in 
employes’ insurance, etc. 

In view of the increasing interest in 
Physical distribution costs in this country, 
it IS instructive to see here and there 
through Mr. Meakin’s book evidence of the 

€rman attention to this topic, in coal, 


steel, chemical goods and the power in- 
ustry, 


yr PAGE is addressed to those 
thousands of earnest, hard-working 
men who want to take things easier 


some day. 


To men who want to 


uit Wor k some day 


ability, even if that disability should continue 
for many, many years—the remainder of 
your natural life. 


Get this free book 


It tells how these men, by following 
a simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 


It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is a 125 million dollar 
company. For over three-quarters of a 
century it has been helping thousands of 

men and women to end money worries. 
But you’re riot interested in us. You are 
interested in what we can 


come is large or merely 


average. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you 
follow this plan you will 
some day have an income 
upon which to retire. 

The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute 
you make your first de- 
posit, your biggest money 
worries begin to disap- 
pear. Even if you should 
become totally and per- 
manently disabled, you 
would not need to worry. 
Your payments would be 
made by us out of a spe- 
cial fund provided for that 
purpose. 

And not only that. We 
would mail you a check 
every month during the 
entire time of your dis- 


NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 

10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 

or, if you prefer, 

A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 
It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 
Total rear oe - «$14,823 
Itguaranteesupon death result- 
ing from accident before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or $100 a month for at 
least 24 years and 8 months. 
Tota + C0 4 % = eee 
It guarantees throughout per- 
manent total disability which 
begins before age 60. 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment for you of all premiums. 
Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 


do for you. An illustrated, 
36-page book called “How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
that. It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan ‘is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 
—not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard- 
working; forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready 
to make definite plans to 
get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 


First Policy issued 1851 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 444 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send mebymail without obligation, your new book, “‘HowTo GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Name. City. 
Business Address State 
Home Address Date of Birth 
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Mr. Hay is another man whom many of 
our readers know through his contributions 
to SALES MANAGEMENT. He was formerly 
Sales and Advertising Manager of the May 
Oil Burner Corporation and Manager of 
Sales Training and Sales Promotion for the 
American Radiator Company. 


This is a book of analysis which covers 
the main fundamentals of scientific sales 
management, and includes valuable appen- 
dices covering sales department analysis. 


CONTENTS 


Preface 
I. The Sales Manager's Job 
II. Selecting and Training of New 
Salesmen 
III. ‘Training Senior Salesmen 
IV. The Sales Manual 
V. Branch Sales Management 
VI. Stimulating Salesman’s Results 
VII. Sales Promotion 
VIII. Research in Sales Management 
IX. Resales Helping Dealers 
Money 
X. Sales Management Problems of the 
Small Manufacturer 
Appendices 


Price, postpaid, $3.50 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Make 


Something 


aS 


Say 
Co a 


® 
Happy Henry Letters to Employes 


If it pays to write pep letters to your salesmen you should 
send the same kind to other employes. Here they are—52 
simple, direct and inspiring messages by this fine old Ozark 
philosopher—on his own letterhead. 

We produced theseletters for a group of manufacturers. 
The writing fee was $2,600. We have an overrun and will 
send you a master set, the plan behind them, and license to 
usethem as your own—for only $10 
_ Mailthem every Friday to the homes of your employes, 
including salesmen. Build up their health—happiness— 
loyalty—efficiency. Nothing else like them. If you can’t 
use them we will refund your money. 


SIMPSON ADVERTISING CO. 
1214 S T. Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Sell to Canada 


(Continued from page 134) 


in the Dominion make it necessary to 
quote prices on the closest possible 
margin. Canadian firms generally pre- 
fer to deal direct with a manufacturer 
because they think that lower prices 
will be quoted than they can get from 
a combination export manager. If 
there is no difference between the fac- 
tory price and the combination export 
managet’s price, the latter can handle 
the business more satisfactorily. If the 
combination export manager quotes a 
higher price, the Canadian firm will 
balk. 


Division of Territory 
Third, the question of division of 
territory. Complete coverage of the 
Canadian market requires live repre- 
sentation in ten commercial centers. 
Few single firms in Canada are pre- 
pared to furnish such extensive dis- 
tributing facilities. Therefore, the 
Dominion must be considered as any 
number of areas from one to six. 
Toronto, the largest and most central 
distributing point, is the logical place 
for single representation. If the mar- 
ket is divided into two sections, the 
natural break between the East and the 
West is at the Head of the Lakes, 
where the twin cities of Fort William 
and Port Arthur are located. The dis- 
tributing point for Eastern Canada 
may be either Toronto or Montreal, 
and for Western Canada, Winnipeg. 
Considered as three areas, Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces comprise the 
first, with a distributor in Montreal; 
Ontario the second, with a distributor 
in Toronto; and the four western 
provinces the third, with a distributor 
in Winnipeg. In most instances it is 
found adequate to divide the Domin- 
ion into four areas—Quebec and the 
Maritimes, Ontario, the Prairies and 
British Columbia. Vancouver, of 
course, is the distributing center for 
British Columbia. With sufficient 
volume, a separate distributor may be 
appointed for the Maritimes, located 
in either St. John or Halifax; or rep- 
resentation may be obtained in both of 
those cities. 

The Prairie Provinces present a 
striking example of decentralization. 
Complete coverage in that rapidly de- 
veloping territory requires distributors 
in Winnipeg for Manitoba; in Regina 
or Saskatoon, or both, for Saskatche- 
wan; and in Calgary or Edmonton, or 
both, for Alberta. The four largest 
Prairie centers West of Winnipeg are 
becoming more and more important. 
Many Winnipeg firms have branches 


in them, but complete coverage for qi] 
lines in the Prairie Provinces cannot 
be obtained by appointing a single dis. 
tributor in Winnipeg. It depends 
upon the particular product whether 
more than one representative is neces- 
sary, both in the Prairies and in the 
Maritimes. 

It may help you visualize the Ca- 
nadian market if I point out that more 
than 5,000,000 of the total population 
live between Quebec City and Wind. 
sor, Ontario (opposite Detroit) —this 
area can be covered by representatives 
in Toronto and Montreal; more than 
2,000,000 live between Winnipeg and 
Calgary—this area can be covered by 
from one to five representatives in the 
Prairie Provinces, about 1,000,000 live 
in the three Maritime Provinces, which 
can be covered by one or two distrib- 
utors there, or in many cases from 
Montreal; and about 600,000 live in 
British Columbia, which can be cov- 
ered from Vancouver, or in some cases 
from Winnipeg. 


Customs Regulations 


Fourth, the question of Canadian 
customs regulations applying to firms 
sellling in restricted territories in the 
United States. If a manufacturer in 
the United States does not sell in the 
open market at home, but has factory 
branches, distributors or agents with 
exclusive sales rights in certain terti- 
tories—so that all customers in those 
sections have to buy from the factory 
branches, distributors or agents, the 
Canadian customs authorities consider 
the home fair market value of the 
manufacturer's products as at least 5 
—and sometimes 10—per cent higher 
than the price quoted by the manufac- 
turer to his Canadian customers, and 
advance the Canadian invoice value 
for duty purposes accordingly. It does 
not matter how the American manv- 
facturer handles his Canadian sales— 
he may grant exclusive territory to his 
representatives there—but it is the 
manner in which he sells in the United 
States that determines the preparation 
of his Canadian invoices. 

Brownfield & Greenlee, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of automobile acces- 
sories, sell in the United States 
through exclusive distributors. The 
factory charges each distributor $1.40 
for a certain item. The distributor 
sells that item to the retail trade for 
$1.60. In quoting a price to a jobber, 
an agent or an exclusive distributor in 
Canada on the same item, the factory 
price of $1.40 must be increased by at 
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least 5 per cent, making it $1.47. 
Otherwise the shipment to Canada 
will be subject to dumping duty. 
However, if Brownsfield & Greenlee 
sell in the United States to any dis- 
tributor who favors them with an 
order, without regard to exclusive sales 
rights in any territory, they are per- 
mitted to quote the same price to dis- 
tributors in Canada without penalty. 

Fifth, the frequently encountered 
question of freight allowance, or, in 
other words, delivered price. Despite 
many warnings from the Canadian 
offices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the number of 
American manufacturers whose Ca- 
nadian shipments are subject to dump- 
ing duty because freight is allowed 
seems to be increasing. The freight 
allowance, assert the Canadian cus- 
toms authorities, is an additional dis- 
count. Therefore it affects the valua- 
tion for duty, reduces the amount of 
duty paid and subjects the importer to 
a heavy penalty for dumping. This 
penalty may, and usually does, elim- 
inate all of the exporter’s profits on 
the shipment. A method satisfactory 
to the Canadian officials is to give the 
Canadian importer a special export 
discount in partial compensation for a 
freight allowance. This discount is 
not permitted to exceed 5 per cent of 
the amount of the invoice, because if 
it makes the net selling price to the 
Canadian customer more than 5 per 
cent below the open market value in 
the United States, dumping duty is 
charged in Canada. Manufacturers 
who quote delivered prices in the 
United States cannot do so in Canada 
unless they show the freight on their 
Canadian invoices, and when they do, 
the freight must be added to the actual 
price of goods to the Canadian cus- 
tomer. 

The few questions just discussed in- 
dicate the need of careful considera- 
tion of the Canadian market and care- 
ful handling of Canadian business by 
American firms. 


Roosevelt Signs 


“Misleading Ad” Bill 


Governor Roosevelt of New York 
eatly this month signed a bill known 
as the “Misleading Advertisement” 
bill. The law makes it a misdemeanor 
for any person or corporation, or 
agents or employes thereof, dealing 
iN property, to make any false state- 
Ment, either in advertisements inserted 
for the promotion of such a business 
or to the publishers in explanation of 
such advertisements, with a view to 


concealing the fact that they are deal- 
ers. 
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Dur-O-Lire 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


“Amber Jack” is 
the BEST Good-Will 
Builder You Can Buy! 


If you recognize the value of friendship 
in business,—let “Amber Jack” be your 
Good-Will Ambassador. Its gleaming am- 
ber and nickel beauty win instant atten- 
tion—make busy hands eager to test its 
perfect balance and writing ease. And 
with the first effortless stroke, “Amber 
Jack” will establish itself as the constant 
writing companion of every man to whom 
you send it. “Amber Jack” is sturdy, 
trouble-proof, always ready. From the tip 
of its push-n-pull point to its locked lead 
chamber and eraser cap at the top, “Am- 
ber Jack” is mechanically perfect. Send 
it as your Good-Will Ambassador, for 
“Amber Jack” KEEPS the friends it makes. 


Loads at either end of tip 


Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co. 


4541 Ravenswood Ave. - Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Sales Office: 
26 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Western States Representative: 
A. L. Jones, Inc., San Francisco 


The Coupon for Your Convenience 


] DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 

| 4541 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

| Please send us complete information concerning Dur-O- 
Lite ‘“‘Amber Jack’’ as a help to Sales Organizations. 
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D= CHAINS PAY? One rather emphatic answer 


to this question is furnished by the income state- 

ment and balance sheet of the largest and one of 
the oldest of the chain store systems—the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, published last week. Here are 
some of the salient and significant facts covering the period 
of the last four years ended February 28, 1929: 

Net income Dividends Surplus 
1929 $24,221,000 $9,384,000 $42,221,000 


1928 18,411,000 7,410,000 _—27,363,000 
1927 13,984,000 6,417,000 ~ 16,373,000 
1926 11,974,000 4,742,000 8,955,000 


Capital stock outstanding has ranged from $52,400,000 in 
1926 to $58,296,000 in 1929. Four years ago the book 
value of the stock was $61,355,000 on which the yield 
was 19.5 per cent. In the last year the book value rose 
to $100,517,000, due chiefly to the large gain in surplus, 
and the yield to 24 per cent. The company, in other 
words, has been ploughing most of its earnings back into 
the business with increasingly profitable results, to wit: a 
net income gain of 18.2 per cent in 1927 over 1926, of 
31.4 per cent in 1928 over 1927, and of 33.3 per cent 
in 1929 over 1928. Considering the extraordinarily low 
margin of net profit on sales, far below that of the suc- 
cessful department stores and that of most manufacturers, 
and the high return on investment, considerably above that 
of most business enterprises, it would seem that in this 
case at all events the chain had justified itself on economic 
as well as on financial grounds to an eminent degree. Yet 
bankers like O. H. Cheney are still talking doubtfully 
about the economic efficiency of mass distribution. 


es SS 


OST OF CHANGING MODELS: Henry Ford 
(Oo said anything about it, but the balance sheets 

his company has to file in Massachusetts throw 
some light on the subject. We learn at least that during 
the two years involved in the operation surplus went off 
115 million, reserves nine million and cash 138 million 
dollars. How much, if anything, was paid in dividends 
is not disclosed. Assuming that the company preferred 
to conserve all its resources—an assumption that is merely 
a guess—these figures give us a tolerably accurate idea 
of the problem mass production on the largest scale must 
face when it undertakes to keep pace with fashion. . 
If we go back far enough in the record we get a glimpse, 
too, of what opened Ford’s eyes to the need of a new 
model. From 1923 to 1925, inclusive, his surplus had 
been growing at the rate of about 115 million dollars a 
year. In 1926, best year of all, the addition was only 
75 million. Apparently the demand for Model T was 
petering out. The momentous decision to get into line with 
popular preference for good-looking, more substantial 


cats of varied hue was made early in 1927. The com: 
pany was at its strongest. Its surplus was 698 million, 
its cash 414 million dollars. It could afford to take 4 
chance with Model A, even if Ford didn’t know to a day 
how long he would be out of production or to a dollar 
what bills for new machinery and tools he would have 
to pay. . . . The world has never seen such a scrapping 
of out-of-date stuff, such a demonstration of Ford’s own 
dictum, that industry cannot afford to hang on to imple 
ments and ideas that have been superseded. . Now that 
we know something about the price, all sorts of questions 
arise. Did Ford wait too long? Was he taken unawares 
when he might have been ready? Was he unnecessarily 
lavish? Not that such questions throw doubt on the 
ultimate outcome of his new investment. But because in 
circumstances not wholly dissimilar Chevrolet seems to 
have done a pretty big job of like character at very much 
less expense of time and money. 


SS SS 


ERSISTENCE DOES IT! Roger W. Babson, the 
odbetinown analyst of business data, has been 

delving into advertising statistics in his search for 
reliable business indices, and finds solid grounds for 
optimism in the expansion of lineage, which has been in 
evidence, we may inform him, since the last month or two 
of 1928. The reason for this encouraging inference from 
the facts disclosed is that advertisers as a class, particularly 
national advertisers, spend their money most freely in sales 
effort when business is good. Theoretically, he thinks, 
they should resort to maximum stimulation when business 
is poor and in need of the spur. But is it as clear as 
Mr. Babson implies that big advertisers are not aware cf 
their opportunities in this respect? He notes, for example 
(as evidence that advertising pays), that the fifteen com- 
panies which spent the most money on national advertising 
last year reported much larger net profits that the average 
run of companies, including large and small advertisers as 
well as non-advertisers. He concludes that the fifteen are 
the biggest and the most profitable concerns because they 
are and have been the largest advertisers. He might go 
farther. The average of their earnings moves forward, in 
spite of minor business recessions, on account of the per- 
sistence of their advertising on a major scale. No student 
of fluctuations in advertising volume can have failed to 
notice this striking fact. The leaders rarely curtail. What 
causes contraction of totals in most cases is the tendency 
of the smaller houses to diminish their advertising push 
whenever special or general factors threaten to dampen 
the buying ardor of the public. This was noticeable in 1927 
and during the first three-quarters of 1928, though the 
records, when they were made up, indicated that business 
had been better, especially in 1928, than many observers 
had realized at the time. But the big advertisers Mr. 
Babson mentions drove ahead as is their custom, and they 
prospered accordingly. Mr. Babson’s deductions are sound 
enough as far as the rank and file are concerned, 
even though the premises on which they rest are ®® 
not exactly as he describes them. 
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OST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


* 


REACH THEM 


A Bad Guess 


... but how could he tell? 


The General Manager, learning 
that TIME’s1928 lineage had shown 
a 20 per cent gain (and so led the 
magazine field), asked the Adver-. 
tising Manager if a similar in- 
crease could be expected for 1929. 
He answered: “Just about.” 


What has happened thus far: 
TIME’s advertising lineage increase 
for the first three months of 1929 
is 80 per cent above that of the 
corresponding 1928 period. 


The net advertising revenue gain 
for the same period exceeds 135 
per cent. 


LINEAGE VITALITY 


Would you like a list of t1me’s advertisers 
or an unusual book about the TIME idea— 
—just off the press? Write the Promotion 
Manager, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City 


SO? Reg EE SPR Re er eS ee ore ae. 
THE VITALITY OF TIMES PAS AND PRESENT 
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A NEW HIGH RECORD 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 


Net Paid Daily Average for Six Months 
Ending March 30, 1929 


135,483 


A Gain of 3,734 Over the Same Period of Last Year 


For March, 1929 


A 13% GAIN 


IN ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


Over March, 1928 


Write for Details Concerning the 


$1000 PRIZE OFFER 


For Best Plan to Advertise Springfield and Western Massachusetts 
Open to Competition Without Restrictions 


Address the Advertising Department 
SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New YorK CIiry 


How to Make European 
Advertising Pay 
(Continued from page 136) 


In Cuba the national drink has just 
about become Coca-Cola or Orange. 
Crush, much as you might imagine the 
contrary. In Balkan back-water vil. 
lages the movie shacks feature Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin with the same posters as 
here, only the words of the feature in 
the local lingo; and Tom Mix and 
Leatrice Joy smile out at you just as 
they do here in the glory of their 
colors and poses. All over Europe 
they are shaving with Barbasol and 
putting Musterole on their chests when 
they have a cold. In Germany, they 
are chewing Wrigley’s—there is even 
a factory there—they ride, probably 25 
per cent of them, in American cars; 
they heat themselves with American 
Radiators, they sweep their floors with 
Hoovers, they keep tab of their sales 
and money with National Cash Regis- 
ters; they wait in line to get into 
American film showings, though their 
own are remarkably good, but they 
neglect them. 

Now why are these American firms 
getting the business over there? Be- 
cause they advertise. 


Mutual Needs Stimulate 
Latin-American Trade 
(Continued from page 136) 


biles, electrical machinery, petroleum 
products, leather and rubber goods, 
lard, lumber and wood products, cut- 
lery, hardware, metal furniture, office 
appliances, galvanized wire, roofing 
material and a wide variety of other 
manufactured products. 

Our extensive commerce with Latin- 
America is on a reciprocal basis. Our 
Southern neighbors need our markets 
as much as we need theirs. Out of 
every three dollars’ worth of products 
exported by Latin-America, the United 
States takes more than one dollar's 
worth. We are buying more than half 
the total exports of several Latin- 
American countries, and our total put- 
chases in the Latin-American market, 
amounting to more than one billion 
100 million dollars annually, exceed 
those of Great Britain, Germany and 
France combined. The United States 
is by far the best customer Latin-Amer- 
ica has today. 

The commerce between Latin-Amet- 
ica and the United States is based upon 
mutual necessity, and therefore it holds 
out every assurance of permanency. 
Generally speaking, it contains few of 
the competitive elements that mark the 
commerce between the United States 
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and Europe. The United States sup- 
lies Latin-America with manufactured 
roducts in exchange for large quanti- 
ties of raw materials and tropical food- 
stuffs. Each produces commodities 
Ist which cannot be produced profitably 


3° by the other. Commercial exchanges 
he therefore serve to stimulate domestic 
4 production, rather than to discourage 
on 2 

- To their credit, however, let it be 
7 said that our Southern neighbors are 
id fully alive to the need of better trans- 
rs portation facilities. Since 1905 the 
- railway mileage of Brazil, Argentina, 


pe Peru, Chile and Cuba has nearly 
nd doubled, that of Colombia and Salva- 


™ dor has more than trebled, and that 
°y of Paraguay and Honduras has in- 
“ creased even more. We are seeing in 
2) {atin-America today a repetition of 
3 the vast development which followed 
“ the building of railroads in this coun- 


try after our Civil War. 
Use your own catalogue or broadside of 


merchandise prizes — Hundreds of 


i; | Training Plan Licks 
gy — Problem of Turnover 
(Continued from page 139) 


items to work for, more effec- 
tive than money prizes 


° For another, our records show that 
. the first 100 graduates of the Clearing h 
House increased their sales volume, O HELP sales managers who are 
- and consequently their earnings, 50 organizing sales contests cr pre- 
per cent over the average of 250 others mium plans, Marshall Field & Com- 
= had not then received such train- pany, Wholesale, maintains a special 
oo Sales Contest Department which stands 
noticeable among the old salesmen ready to suggest merchandise, prepare 
m gp — bey for the special one- your contest catalogue, advise on the 
1s, week course. ‘To mention just one . 
It. outstanding example, one salesman This P lan Was oo . f pach ie nd handle all 
ce who had been with us for two years Used in 1928 etails of prize distribution. 
ag was falling below 50 per cent of his to Increase ‘ 
ef quota; on returning to his territory Sales of You — offer hundreds of prizes 
after taking this course he immediately ett meni, with no investment or carr ying charges. 
a- _ to produce at quota speed and fine Sears i i If you wish, we will handle all ship- 
ul our months later had compiled such Automobiles ments direct to prize winners on your 
ts a record and reputation that he was Aluminum Ware ee Ts Sia ail ‘d “ 
of made a district sales manager. Agricultural Imple- order. oan 1S plan provides a ae 
, ments way to make your contest more result- 
. = a ——— Printing y y Lawl 
ed es > ahr ful,and add greatly to the value of prizes. 
's Boric Not “Borax” Confectionery 
If ; Real Estate ‘ , , 
. That SALES MANAGEMENT'S copy- Electrical Supplies “A Investicate= N 
tead 
cader was never a chemistry major is Co metics P , 
it very evident to Harry Dumont, in Banking Service Send for copy of sample illustrated prize 
at, charge of Spangles Sales for the Pacific Etc., Etc. catalogue, ready for your imprint. If you 
on Coast B C h ‘b will include in your request facts about 
ed — ey, Wao coe Can Be Adapted the nature of your contest, our Sales 
id uted the article in the April 6 issue, to Any Business Contest Department can be of greater 
i Spangles’ Strikes Pay Dirt in the \ assistance to you. A 
' — Market.” In several places the 
, nl of his copy was changed to Sales Contest Department 
wi “Borax,” Mr. Dumont writes, ‘‘is a M F & C MPANY 
water softener, cleanser, deodorant and ARSHALL IELD O N 
; antiseptic, and it will mot make dance WHOLESALE 
; f floors smooth. Boric, on the other 219 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


. hand, is smooth and glossy. Spangles 
sa form of crystallized boric pecu- 


liatly adapted to dance floors.” sini 
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New Markets that Are ro 
Opening in the Far East ot ‘ 
es coescww (Continued from page 135) ” 
ay ; (C 
and other public improvements which ; 
will increase the productivity of the With 
country and improve and lower the page | 
costs of transportation. She has in. folder, 
vited the assistance of German experts, all the 
as well as American, to advise upon and al: 
the development of manufactories, [J could d 
Expert commissions are now studying In th 
and planning vast civic and industrial Dangle 
improvements. pect th: 
% I recall hearing only one radio in tion bi 
OME dealer o languish in store basements China which was at the Yamato Hotel, shows 
— but not Dickie-Raymond dealer helps! Dairen, and the speaker was evidently JB  dtesses 
DIRECT RESULTS — Siosess Sihasdngomas on addressing his hearers on some scieni- DOS 
through” methods emphasize distribution as well as good fic or political subject in the native — 
planning. tongue. There are not sufficient Occi- [B the fac 
Such firms as Walworth, Craftex, Likly Luggage, Vacuum dental people in China to warrant P we 3a 
Oil,* Ault-Williamson and Massachusetts Investors Trust come radio programs such as we are used to further 
to Dickie-Raymond for dealer helps which are planned to in this country. I witnessed moving the sal 
get sales — not merely to impress unsuspecting retailers. pictures in both the English and first tin 
Dickie-Raymond will do your planning—producing—mailing French languages and in native Chi- for hin 
yo games _ ne od a — — advertising nese, but the better quality of plays The 
———— ee were the American fils. —— 
"Vacuum Oil uses only the production Prefer to Trade with Us the po 
facilities of Dickie-Raymond service. : keyed | 
¥* v The Chinese would rather do busi- dabeed 
| is, ness with us than with any other peo- let the 
iC i@- aj at La | ple in the world and we must be care- Get th 
ful not to nullify this preference. way, 
: DI RE“ | MAIL ADVERTISING Let me point out why the Germans lect, . 
ae 88 Pearl Street, Boston - - HANcock 8040 ate again making such rapid headway tion o| 
eat in the Orient. They learn to speak lee te 
Mobil" \ QUR affiliation with The Porter Corporation, General the native langu om, they study the hand ¢ 
\i ee 4 Advertising Agency, makes possible a most com- character of the people and are kindly Tot 
es = plete advertising service—and gives us a thor- to and considerate of them, and work ds os 
ough knowledge of the teamwork with them. We would do well to Sk 
EES necessary between national ad- i in the 
* sc apgabac esting end Goud emulate them in all these respects. ‘neon 
CAMPAICR mail adver- Our policy must always be one of co- ately 
tising. operative assistance, never one of ex- comme 
V ploitation. full i 
The Chinese are doing away with the lin 
the Comprador System as an unneces- plete 
sary expense and are dealing more and prospe 
more direct with foreign firms. While chee 
most European firms and bankers will, iy 
as a rule, endeavor to impress upon ee 
Americans the necessity of the Com- twelve 
prador and the advisability of dealing devele 
through Occidental firms, proof that major 
the Chinese are making progress in stand 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING direct dealing is found in the fact that dealet 
AND ADVERTISING the officials of many European cor- a grea 
porations located in China now include 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. Chinese in responsible positions. = 
I have purposely refrained from re- 
Professor of Psychology, Leland Stanford University minding you that the Department of Sury 
This is the first complete presentation of sales and advertising psychology from Commerce states that our trade with ( 
the practical viewpoint of modern merchandising. It makes it possible for you to the Orient is increasing at the rate of Studehs 
decide exactly where to put the emphasis in copy or sales talks for best results. $80,000,000 per annum. That condi- new a 
Gives — of actual examples of how the methods —_ have —_ = tions in all Far Eastern countries are It is 
successfully. rice, postpaid, $4.00. the best that they have ever been for conta 
SALES MANAGEMENT our trade. That there is less ill-feel- det 
Rend Hatten ing and a more stable condition in will 
Asia than at any time recently, and And 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New YORK CITY that the opportunity for our trade in- admite 
crease was never so good. — 
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| One New Item Breaks 


Trail for the Line 
(Continued from page 144) 

With the second mailing, an eight- 
age French fold, illustrated letter 
folder, the news was out both as to 
all the information about the range 
and also as to the many things it 
could do for his sales. 

In the third mailing, not only is the 
Dangler line introduced to the pros- 
pect through photograph and descrip- 
tion but the Dangler salesman also 
shows his face, his signature and ad- 
dresses the prospect with a personal 
message. With this device, if the ap- 

earance of the Dangler ranges and 
the face of the salesman appeal to the 
prospect, is the action to investigate 
further not only made easier, but when 
the salesman faces the prospect for the 
first time, his sales battle is partly won 
for him. 

The fourth and last mailing con- 
tinues with a brief capitulation of the 
sales high spots, leads the reader to 
the point of using the enclosed code- 
keyed telegram blank to make his ini- 
tial order. Under the warning, “Don’t 
let the other fellow beat you to it. 
Get the easy sales yourself,” the easy 
way, that of sending the telegram col- 
lect, is made still easier by an explana- 
tion of the code and directions to fol- 
low in specifying, such as right or left- 
hand oven. 

To the prospects that did not answer 
the mailings by actual orders but sent 
in the return postcard for additional 
information, a salesman was immedi- 
ately dispatched heralded by a letter 
containing an eight-page folder with 
full information “a illustrations of 
the line. Under separate cover a com- 
plete catalog was sent to reach the 
ptospect before or coincident with the 
sales call. 

In many cases several reorders have 
been made over the initial one-to- 
twelve-stove order and the accounts 
developed have proved to be in the 
majority valuable agencies. From the 
standpoint of business secured and 
dealers signed up, the campaign was 
a great success. 


Coincides— 


Gnant 


caarraco 


- osace mOwarTa 


With Tuls a oanises mie SL ae ne 


Wholesalers’ 
Markets ! 


The map at the right shows the 
relation between Zone “O” and 
the trading territories of Tulsa’s 
two leading Confectionery job- 
bers. Tribune advertising is 
valuable to them because 90 per 
cent of its circulation is con- 
centrated in this circle, having 
a 50 air-line mile radius. 


Distribution of Business 


WE cadegesdeadndan 65% 
BM OO ckcccadicds 95% 


Where One in Every Two Persons Reads 


Che Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 


EVENING 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
New York - Chicago - Boston 


SUNDAY 


GEORGE H. PAYNE, Inc. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


——— 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 114) 


Studebaker has scored a knockout with this 
new stunt, 

It is now rumored that in order to ac- 

Centuate the news value of the trip the 
Our cars will be contacted from time to 
time by a purple and white airplane that 
will join in the local festivities. 
And whisper—The Elks Magazine coyly 
admitted, when pressed, that pages and 
spreads of motor and motor accessory copy 
Were coming in, in long schedules. 


The Press-Guardian 


Is the Only Paper in 


Paterson, N. J. 


which carries ALL of the chain gro- 
cery stores’ advertising—embracing: 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
National Grocery Company 
American Stores Company 
Great Eastern Grocery Company 
Paterson Grocers Association 
Just another proof that THE PREss- 
GUARDIAN is read carefully by the 
women and another substantial argu- 


ment that it can also produce results 
for you! 


Che Paterson Press 
Guardtan 


(Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities) 


W. B. BRYANT, Pub. 


National Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
New York-Boston-Chicago 
GEORGE H. PAYNE, INC. 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 


V rec Thing rw 


Desire in Hotel 


a" at mh ede yee ye 
rye w 70144 68 mt 
oUee Lao oe Sporen Terr 


Every possible comfort, food famous 
for its excellence, a soul-refreshing 
sense of relaxation—these you will 
enjoy at THe Drake. But when you 
wish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
and night activities of this great 
city, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
will take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
busy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six dollars double. Special 
discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 10. 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


Tue DRAKE is under the 


’ Blackstone management, 
the world’s standard in 
\ hotel service ya 
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SNOT ALL IN YET 


7? He felt so good 
that he had to kick 
up. Never knew he 
could get a thor- 
oughly dependable SERVICE 
that would tell him all he need- 
ed to know about NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS and ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES until he 
bought the STANDARD AD- 
VERTISING REGISTER—“The 
Red Book.” The large force 
keeps the SERVICE to date by 
regular revisions and weekly re- 
ports. 


Quit Guessing— 
Get the Register ! ! 


National Register 
Publishing Co. 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston—Chicago—San Francisco 


CRASH 


OW to plan color ad- 

vertising is demon- 
strated in this magazine 
every month in the repro- 
ductions of outstanding dis- 
plays used by leading adver- 
tisers and produced by The 
United States Printing and 
Lithograph Co. Watch for 
them. 


Ge 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Co. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


SEERA EEE 


What Does the Consumer 


Want Today? 


(Continued from page 131) 


After all, it is the customer whose 
demands both retailer and manufac- 
turer must take into account. Any dif- 
ferences of opinion or acrimonious 
feelings between manufacturers and re- 
tailers are beside the point. Most of 
this acrimoniousness arises from the 
fact that fashion conditions have un- 
dergone a definite change. Not so 
many years ago, manufacturers domi- 
nated the situation. They determined 
with great arbitrariness what should be 
offered in the way of women’s clothes 
and home furnishings. Their offerings 
could be counted on as achieving ac- 
ceptance with a high degree of cer- 
tainty. 


Situation Changed 


This situation is changed, not 
by the act of the retailer but by the 
act of the consumers. For the last 
few years, consumers have gone their 
own sweet way as to lengthening 
skirts, to buying laces, ribbons and arti- 
ficial flowers. If anything is true to- 
day, it is that staples have ceased to 
exist. Demand jumps around from 
color to color, from fashion to fashion, 
from pattern to pattern in a most un- 
expected way. Records of compara- 
tive sales of different types are baffling 
and add a new terror to manufacturing 
and merchandising. Nothing attempted 
has changed their point of view. As 
a result stylists of yesterday have been 
transformed into fashion forecasters of 
today. The stylists of yesterday deter- 
mined authoritatively, either by hunch 
or necromancy, what was fitting and 
what was not. The fashion forecaster 
of today works through serious studies 
of trends and attempts to forecast de- 
mands of tomorrow from tendencies 
of today. The shift is a very real one, 
although neither retailers nor manufac- 
turers have as yet re-adapted their 
methods entirely. Many prefer to vent 
in bitterness what they could correct 
by careful study. 

I think, as a second topic of changed 
consumer demand, it is worth while to 
discuss briefly the change in the gen- 
eral attitude toward prices. This is a 


subject which has been too much neg- — 


lected, yet it is worthy of concentrated 
study. I think a safe generalization 
can be made that the past generation 
felt it must look for reasonable prices; 
when it could not bargain, it just kept 
on looking. Today the public takes 
fairness of price for granted and only 
estimates whether the price is within 


the possibilities of its pocketbook. 
This broad generalization is not always 
true, but, in the main, I think it holds. 
for a really successful merchandise 
establishment is based on fair prices, 
It repeatedly sacrifices possible super- 
profit to instill in customers the con- 
viction that all its prices are fair. It is 
the intent, on the whole successful, to 
change the customer’s attitude from 
“Wasn't I lucky to get this,” to “Isn't 
it wonderful I can get so much for s0 
little money?” 

The great chain stores and mail or- 
der houses, not having the advantage 
of personal selling, have developed 
this form of merchandising, and the 
great department stores have not been 
slow to recognize its soundness. Per- 
haps this attitude has transformed cer- 
tain retail establishments into great 
enterprises, while its lack has left small 
retail establishments still small. Fix- 
ing a price on any article is not selling 
it. The potential buyer has the choice 
of taking or leaving it. When he 
leaves it, there is no sale. The suc- 
cessful retail merchant must go further 
than charging a fair price. The price 
must also be within the limit of the 
pocketbook. This point has not been 
sufficiently studied and understood. 


Limit of the Pocketbook 


A fair price, after all, cannot be an ex- 
act amount: but it must fall within cer- 
tain well-defined limits. The exact cost 
of an article in any establishment, deal- 
ing with a vast variety, cannot be math- 
ematically determined. There are too 
many arbitrary features. But cost-ac- 
counting has progressed sufficiently to 
enable us to get fairly clear ideas on 
the limits of fairness in relation to 
cost. But the limit of the pocketbook 
is a further consideration. Within the 
range of fair prices, there are fre- 
quently the most astonishing differ- 
ences in the rate of consumer demand 
at different price levels even when not 
far apart. We have concluded from 
number of price level experiments that 
the average customer has a very cleat 
ratio as to his spending ability for 
various types of articles. We find 
variations of demand frequently great, 
when change in price is relatively 
small. 

One instance was the change 
in price of a lamp from about $8 
to $7 through a more advantageous 
purchasing arrangement, which mullti- 
plied the sales by five. The reduc- 
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tion of price is about 12 per cent. 
Another case was that of a popular 
roaster similarly reduced from about 
$5.50 to about $5, with a resultant 
tripling of sales rate. We held a spe- 
cial sale of grass rugs at about $8, 
formerly sold at about $9.50. In one 
day, we sold more than were sold in 
the three weeks previous. There, how- 
ever, are many instances when sales are 
not at all increased by similar percent- 
age price reductions. 

We have had much propaganda on 
price maintenance favoring permission 
by law to the manufacturer to name 
the price his article shall be sold to 
the retailer and to the public. The 
two are vastly different. A manufac- 
turer knows his costs; he learns retail 
demand; whether the price he hopes to 
receive will be sufficient to cover his 
costs. So far, he is dealing in a field 
of which he is master and on which 
his daily thought is concentrated. But 
no manufacturer can possibly have 
adequate daily contact with the public 
nor resources to make experiments 
leading him to sound conclusions on 
the effects of a given retail price. 

It follows that legalizing of retail 
ptice maintenance would have a dead- 
ening effect on the movement of 
articles from manufacturer to con- 
sumer, which would menace the pros- 
perity of the country. There is no 
way of knowing in advance, nor on a 
general scale, whether the rate of move- 
ment would be noticeably changed, or 
would not be noticeably changed, as 
between two prices on any particular 
atticle. Experience would differ not 
only on articles but in localities. The 
manufacturer naturally is interested in 
ptice stability and in the maintenance 
of his particular brand. Brands, of 
course, have great value, especially 
articles bought in sealed packages. It 
is essential customers should know ex- 
actly what they are buying, from ex- 
perience, without repeated inspection. 
But the heaven of having assured 
ptofit for manufacturer, retailer, and 
everybody else, yet selling the article 
in large quantities is too much to ex- 
pect—simply doesn’t happen in a dy- 
namic world. 


a 


Skyscraper Changes Name 


The Skyscraper magazine, recently re- 
named Western Building Forum, of 
San Francisco, has moved its publica- 
tion offices to 703 Market Street. 

Don Partridge has joined the Western 
Building Forum as vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. Partridge was 
’ssoctated with the Penton Publishing 
ompany for ten years. 

Rollin G. Koser has been appointed 
advertising manager. 
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Extra Copies of This Issue 


Please order promptly if you want extra copies 
of this issue for office use, distribution to 
customers or prospects, or as gifts to 
friends. Our print order is fig- 
ured very carefully. Very 
frequently we are unable 
to supply copies or- 
dered after its 
publication. 
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Among current events last week those 
of chief importance were the drop in 
copper prices, significant of the tend- 
ency to avoid speculative inflation in 
commodities, and the sharp decline in 
grain prices following President 
Hoover’s farm proposals. Most im- 
portant among the records were those 
of the railroad freight loadings for the 
week ended April 6, showing a gain 
over those of 1927 as well as 1928, a 
decided change in trend; the highly 
encouraging returns on employment in 
March, and some evidence in construc- 
tion and building permit figures for 
that month that the outlook is improv- 
ing. There was no break in the credit 
tension. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
April 11 amounted to $11,579,667,000 
for 23 large cities, a gain of 7.1 per 
cent. Twelve cities outside New York 
were up. The net increase in the 
twenty-two small cities was 2.2 per 
cent. Debits against individual ac- 
counts totaled $17,845,237,000, an ad- 
vance of 26.5 per cent. All but one 
district, San Francisco, were higher, 
the districts outside New York rising 
6.7 per cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings in the week 
ended April 6 filled 956,364 cars, 37,- 
012 more than in the same week in 
1928 and 2,457 more than in 1927. 
This is the first gain over two years 
ago for several weeks. 


Employment 


The weighted index for March em- 
ployment was 98.6, compared with 
97.4 in February and 93.7 in March, 
1928; for payrolls, 103.9, compared 
with 101.8 in February and 95.2 in 
March, 1928. 


Credit Conditions 


There was little change in money 
rates: call, 7 to 9; time, 814 to 9; 
commercial paper 6, and thirty-day 
bankers’ acceptances, 514 to 53%. 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 

and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and com 
operators throughout the U. 8S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in its Own Printing Plant at 

64 West 74th Street—New York City 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


our clients. 
specialty, retailing at $60. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
This distributor took on a new 
His first purchase $12. 


We submitted a sales program capable of national 


expansion. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 


Within four years his sales were na- 
35 years 


salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 


paigns. 


Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 


10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FoR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized Standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
cHient’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
teen years. Send only mame and address for de. 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALEs 


MANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could 
be sent to business associates, customers, or friends of 
some of our readers. We shall be pleased to quote prices 


in any quantity desired. 


"GIBBONS knows CANADA® 


9 
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It takes all 


of this newspaper circulation 


to adequately cover 


Memphis... 


Mid-South Empire 


In the Mississippi River Valley 
Reaching from Kentucky to the Gulf So MILES 


and the rich 


JOO Mites 
Jet @GREENWOOD 
GREENVILLE ns 


150 MILES 


Mi MERI¢ 
NRG VICKSBURG, son Ge | 


& oy ArcHeg MILES 


— 
1 fs 7 SOOO morning and evening: 


simday-oer 146,000 


In addition to these circulation figures plus a continued 


leadership in 
a wealth of k 


advertising lineage there is, in the background, 
nowledge gained thru 89 years of constructive 


newspaper building. 


Every newspaper whose policies stamp it as an influential 
instrument of public service, gains and maintains a leader- 


ship position. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper”—An Institution of the South—for the South, Since 1840 
and the 


MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


“The South’s Fastest Growing Newspaper” 
AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION MARCH, 1929 
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» advertising, prepared by the Business Survey of 


the World’s Greatest Newspaper. 
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TRIBUNE 
RADIO 


Helps Chicago Police 
in War on Crime 


“YQUAD NUMBER 37! [Holdup at 
4711 Blank Street !”’ 

Interruptions of startling nature now 
punctuate the programs of W-G-N, the 
Chicago Tribune’s powerful radio sta- 
tion. Chicago’s police squad cars, as they 
cruise the city’s streets, now receive 
orders from the detective bureau by 
radio over W-G-N. 

What the telegraph and telephone did 
to the thief on horseback, this new radio 
hookup promises to do to the thief in 
the automobile. Planned and executed 
by the Tribune without cost to tax- 
payers, this latest move in the war on 
crime already has proved immensely 
successful in speeding communication 
between the roving police cars and head- 
quarters. Special receiving sets designed 
by Tribune engineers are installed in 


the police automobiles. Dials are set 
continuously to receive the W-G-N 
program. When headquarters wishes to 
instruct any of its squads, a phone call 
to the Tribune station halts the program 


momentarily and puts the summons on 
the air. 


Women Readers 
Write 275,000 Letters 
To the Tribune 


N 1928 readers in the Chicago terri- 

tory wrote 632,011 letters to the 
Chicago Tribune. Of this tremendous 
total, more than 275,000 letters were 
from women readers. 


Report of Progress: 


IRCULATION averages for six 
months ended March 31st, 1929: 


1,235,442 SUNDAY 
838,422 DAILY 


With an average of 1,251,304 for the 
four Sundays, January saw the cir- 
culation of the Sunday Tribune pass 
the million and a quarter mark for the 
first. time. 


It took 67 years to mark up the first 
half million, notched in August, 1914. 
It took six years more to cross the 
three-quarter-line. And it took five 
years more to smash through a million 
—January, 1925. Today, four yearslater, 
the Sunday Tribune has already surged 


W-G-N Aids Police...275,000 Letters... 
Report of Progress... Three Billion 
Dollars. 


on by the million and a quarter 
mark and for the past six months 
has maintained an average of 
1,235,442 copies. 

P. S.—People have lots of time 
to read on Sunday! 


BILLION 
DOLLARS ¢ 


HAT’S the annual retail ex- 

penditureofthe1,235,442 fam- 
ilies that read the Chicago Tribune 
on Sunday—nearly as much as 
the ordinary disbursements of the 
United States government during 
an entire year! 

“ ¢ @ 


MISTAKE—Last month it was 
stated that food product ad- 
vertisers in 1928 invested $3,027,343 in 
the Chicago Tribune. The figure should 
have been $1,083,354. E’en so, this is 
still more than any other newspaper in 
America received, and 21% more than 
the next Chicago paper received. 


World’s Greatest Wewspaper 


